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YOUR PERSONAL ECONOMICS 


Smith 


Brings to high school pupils a clear picture of those economic problems they will face 
as workers and wage earners: income budgeting, proper use of credit, buying insur- 
ance, investing, etc., etc. This new book has the same carefully planned treatment to 
be found in Smith’s Economics. 


OUR SOCIAL WORLD fiiriék 


Wallis and Wallis 


A new approach—graphic, realistic—to the study of social and civic problems, de 
picting the character, the function, the possibilities of our daily life in school, church, 


community, state and nation. 


PLANNING YOUR FUTURE sii 


Myers, Little and Robinson 


Helps provide an answer to the question: What shall I do after I leave school ? Gives 
complete information about the ten major occupational groups listed in the latest 
census, including kinds and hours of work, preparation needed, special requirements, 
etc. 
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AMERICA BEGINS AGAIN 


Glover 


In dramatic, narrative form this book pictures the development of our national re- 
sources from America’s founding to the present; the ill-considered waste of these 
resources over many years; and the beginnings of new undertakings on a national 
scale to save them. Foreword by Stuart Chase. Illustrated, $1.76 


ECONOMICS 


Smith 


Interest and clearness are two fundamental qualities of this book. It makes econom 
ics interesting by finding the factors common to it and to everyday living ; by employ 
ing apt illustrations from the pupil's daily experience. Up-to-the-minute 1939 Edi- 
tion. $1.68 


UNIFIED AMERICAN GOVERNMENT 


Young and Wright 


The laws just passed by Congress and the activities most recently set in motion by 
our national government are all fully explored in this revised edition, which teaches 
in every chapter the opportunities and responsibilities of alert, intelligent citizen 
ship. $1.48 
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What Does Democracy iveally Mean? 


GLEN W. 


MAPLE 


Central Junior-Senior High School, South Bend, Indiana 


In the dark days of i917 and 1918 when all the 
important nations of the world were arrayed against 
each other in armed conflict, while most of them 
claimed to be “Christian” nations, and prayed each 
to the same God for aid in overcoming the other in 
battle, many people began to challenge Christianity 
itself, and to pronounce it an utter failure. In answer 
to this challenge, those who still believed in the 
efficacy of Christianity made the reply that ‘‘Chris- 
tianity has not yet been tried.”’ In recent years and 
recent months democracy has seemed to be crum- 
bling all over the world and similarly it is being 
challenged by many people, since throughout the 
world democracy as a way of life seems to have 
been a failure. In answer to this challenge, too, it 
might well be said that “Democracy has not yet 
really been tried.” America, we are loud in our 
profession of belief in the democratic process, yet 
there is a great lack of agreement or common under- 
standing as to what we really mean by democracy. 
Consequently, there is also a wide gap between the 
theory and the practice of the democratic way of 
life. In these critical times it is surely very fitting 
and proper that we re-examine democracy, try to 
discover i practical applications, and attempt to 
come to a better understanding as to what is the real 
meaning of the term. 

First, we should probably make clear the differ- 
entiation among the three principal applic ations of 
the term democracy. In our discussion of the subject, 
we may have in mind social democracy, by which we 
mean an organization of society in w hich there are 
no class distinctions, and where respect for the indi- 


vidual and his opportunities for success depend only 
upon his own character and ability. Most of us in 
America profess to believe in such a state of society, 
but few would maintain that such utopian condi- 
tions actually exist even in our country. However, it 
is entirely possible to attain a fair degree of political 
democracy without insisting upon such completely 
democratic social conditions. England, politically, is 
a democratic country, yet over there no pretensions 
are made to social democracy. 

In the minds of some we cannot claim to be a 
really democratic country until we have attained 
industrial democracy. By industrial democracy we 
mean an economic order in which the workers and 
the owners of an industry have equal voice in its 
management and in the determination of its policies. 
There are those who maintain that attainment of real 
political democracy is not possible as long as a few 
“economic roy alists’” dominate industry. Modern 
labor unions have succeeded in enforcing a certain 
degree of adherence to democratic principles in in- 
dustrial relations. The codperatives which have at- 
tained their highest development in the Scandina- 
vian countries are probably examples of the nearest 
approach to industrial democracy. Popular control of 
the political affairs of a country, however, may be 
attained to a reasonable degree without being ac- 
companied by joint worker-owner control of in- 
dustries. Certainly it would be difficult to get a 
majority of Americans to agree today that the latter 
is either necessary or desirable. 

Now practic ally every American will vigorously 
avow his belief in politic al democracy, so through- 
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out the rest of this discussion consideration will be 
confined to this particular phase of democracy. The 
word itself, of course, comes from the Greek word 
that means “‘of the people”’; therefore we think of 
political democracy as meaning government of and 
by the people, either through direct processes such as 
the initiative and referendum, or through repre- 
sentatives of their own choosing. In adhering to 
this concept of “government by the people,’’ how- 
ever, we may be led into false conceptions. Democ- 


racy implies the right of the people to vote. We 


believe, of course, that the citizens should have a 
voice in the choice of those who are to determine 
the policies of government, but democracy does nof 
imply universal suffrage. The success of any venture 
in democratic government depends upon the intelli- 
gence and education of electorate. If it is democratic 
to deny the voting privilege to those under certain 
age, to the feeble-minded and to the insane, so is it 
also democratic to require a degree of intelligence 
and education that would assure on the part of the 
voter an ability to understand the problems and 
issues upon which policies are to be based. 

Democracy implies equality. Thomas Jefferson 
incorporated in the Declaration of Independence the 
famous statement that ‘‘all men are created equal.” 
It is true that if we live under a truly democratic 
form of government all men are equal before the 
law and none have special civil or political privileges 
by right of birth, wealth or social position, It is not 
true that democracy implies economic equality any- 
more than it signifies equality in physical or mental 
power. Economic equality may or may not be a 
desirable condition, but such equality is one of the 
fundamental tenets of communism, 
racy. 

Democracy means government by the will of the 
majority. Laws passed by the will of the majority 
must be respected and obeyed by the minority 
whether such laws are approved or not. Disrespect 
for law, involving a disposition on the part of some 
individuals to decide for themselves which laws they 
will obey, constitutes one of the gravest dangers to 
democracy today. It is when government by laws 
instead of men breaks down, and the people refuse 
to respect and obey their own government that the 
strong hand of a dictator becomes necessary. Respect 
for law, however, does not debar minorities from 
endeavoring through argument and propaganda to 
secure the repeal of an obnoxious law. Freedom of 
opinion, which means the right to express freely 
that opinion, is the cornerstone of democracy. A 
majority, then, may in time be convinced by a mi- 
nority of the desirability of a change, 
the essence of democracy 


not of democ- 


for change is 


Since democracy me ans rule by the majority, we 
naturally assume it implies that public offices should 





be filled by the process of popular election. It is 
fundamentally true that in a democratic system the 
people must have the right to determine the policies 
of government. This does not require, however, that 
every public servant be elected. The mere length of 
the ballot does not indicate the degree of democracy. 
The very opposite may be true, for when the voter is 
overburdened with an array of candidates for minor 
positions it becomes impossible for him to make an 
intelligent choice. Under such conditions it becomes 
an easy matter for the political to fill all 
these positions with the men who support their party 
machines. A short ballot, therefore, including only 
those officials who really determine policies, and 
leaving for appointment under a reformed civil 
service system all officials whose duties are 
routine or fixed by law would be more democratic 
and less open to “‘boss”’ rule. 

Democratic government not only means popular 
choice of policy-forming officials, but a certain de- 
gree of popular control of these officials and re- 
sponsibility for these activities while in office. Many 
of our states have adopted some form of the recall 
by which an official, whenever a certain per cent of 
the voters demand it, must submit to a popul: ir elec- 
tion to determine whether he may remain in office 
or not. Other states have provided a means, known 
as the initiative, by which the citizens themselves 
may secure a law by popular vote without depending 
upon their chosen representatives. Another check 
which the people may hold upon their elected repre- 
sentatives is the provision for a referendum by 
which they may require an act of the legislative body 
to be submitted to a popular vote to determine 
whether it shall be in effect or not. Whether these 
particular checks upon the people’s representatives 
be utilized or not, successful democratic rule will 
absolutely require an alert and informed citizenry, 
who constantly follow the official activities of their 
representatives, and who will be ready at any and 
all times to let these representatives know by letters, 
telegrams or personal contact what action their con- 
stituents think should be taken on important ques- 
tions or policies. 

Democracy means toleration—toleration on the 
part of majorities of beliefs and opinions of minor- 
ities. If we really believe democracy, we 
believe in our own Constitution, and that great docu- 
ment guarantees to every individual, freedom of 
opinion, be it religious, economic or political, and 
the right to express that opinion both in speech and 
in writing. ‘Congress shall make no law respecting 
an establishment of religion, or prohibiting the free 
exercise thereof; or abridging the freedom of speech 
or of the press, or the right of the people peaceably 
to assemble, and petition the government for a re 
dress of grievances.’ So says the first amendment to 


“bosses” 


those 


must 
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our federal Constitution. 

In 1931, Chief Justice Hughes in a decision ren- 
dered by a majority of the court said: ‘The main- 
tenance of the opportunity for free political discus- 
sion to the end that government may be responsive 
to the will of the people and that changes may be 
obtained by lawful means, an opportunity essential 
to the security of the Republic, is a fundamental 
principle of our constitutional system.’ 

One of the greatest of American jurists, Justice 
Oliver Wendell Holmes in one of his famous dis- 
senting opinions said: “If there is any principle of 
the Constitution that more imperatively calls for 
attachment than any other it is the principle of free 
thought—not just free thought for those who agree 
with us, but freedom for the thought that we hate. 
The ultimate good is better reached by a free trade 
in ideas. The best test of truth is the power to get 
itself accepted in the competition of the market.” 
The wisest policy in the end is reached through dis- 
cussion and free interchange of ideas. We do not 
discuss when we shut the other fellow up. It is when 
the ideas of everybody are thrown into the hopper 
that something better than any one of them may 
come out for the use of all. We practice democracy 
when we learn from those who differ from us. 

The greatest danger to our democracy is not that 
groups of communists, fascists or other subversive 
elements will by their agitation convert a majority 
to their un-American ideas; but that an unreasonable 
fear of the activities of these minority groups will 
stampede a majority into consenting to restrictions 
on fundamental civil liberties, restrictions which 
eventually will react to destroy the very democracy 
they were originally intended to defend. We cannot 
hope to preserve demox racy by adopting undemo- 
cratic methods. Forcible suppression of an undesir- 
able theory does not destroy it, but only spreads it. 
Such theories and ideologies thrive in dark cellars. 
Open them up to the light of day and they soon 
wither. If we muzzle these radical theorists today, 
the same procedure will muzzle conservatives in the 
inevitable reaction tomorrow. It is a dangerous pro- 


cedure to try to secure a half-measure of probably 
unnecessary protection by renouncing indispensable 
rights for a hundred million people. 

What then does democracy really mean? It means 
government of and by the people, but pre-supposes 
an intelligent and informed people. It implies equal- 
ity, with no special civil or political privileges by 
right of birth, wealth, or social position. It means 
majority rule, and therefore respect for all law that 
is passed by the will of the majority, though minor- 
ity rights to urge changes in existing law must be 
maintained. Democracy means popular election of 
all policy determining public officials, but does not 
require that the names of all public servants be 
placed on the ballot. It implies and requires a sense 
of responsiblity on the part of all citizens not only 
for placing in office honest and competent people, 
but for keeping a constant check on those placed 
in positions of trust. Finally it has been shown that 
democracy means toleration—toleration and respect 
for all shades of opinion and belief, and willingness 
to settle all questions by free and open discussion, 
and not by repressive force. 

As a conclusion to this discussion of democracy 
the writer submits the following quotation from a 
speech delivered February 20, 1939 by ex-Governor 
Landon of Kansas: 


We cannot subdivide the rights of the minor- 
ity. Once we start limiting the rights of any 
group, we threaten the rights and liberties of 
all. It took centuries to establish modern ideas 
of freedom. A free interchange of ideas means 
continuous progress and growth. There must be 
no relenting, for all who have honest opinions 
or views must have the right to air them. We 
must not make the fatal mistake of meeting 
undesirable ‘‘-isms’” with intolerance and with 
repression. Any attempt to circumvent equality 
of consideration is tyranny, not freedom. Let 
all Americans discard their prejudices and re- 
consecrate themselves to the principle of toler- 
ance, freedom and democracy. 


The American Cultural Revolt 


JAMES A. RAWLEY 


Terre Haute, Indiana 


In the year 1607 
Antony and Cleopatra. The same year at the Op- 
posite side of the Atlantic Ocean Captain John 
Smith began to record the history of the first white 
colony which had just been established at James- 
town. The difference between these two events is as 


William Shakespeare wrote 


p rofound culturally as the distance is far geograph- 
ically. England at the beginning of the seventeenth 
century was at the height of the most powerful 
renaissance of culture in Western European history. 
The movement which had put forth its earliest buds 
some centuries before in Italy, had by now extended 
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its fruitful branches well over the European conti- 
nent, and was full ripe in its finest English flower 
the bard of Avon. 

America, on the other hand, was peopled by rude 
aborigines who knew nothing of the theaters, the 
tinkling Elizabethan music, the refined Cavalier 
poetry of England. Indeed the very primitivism of 
“the poor Indian” was to be a delight and a source 
of philosophical inspiration to the civilized folk who 
beheld it. 

Following the settlement at Jamestown rapid 
strides were made in the colonization of the new 
continent. As the other two chief focal centers, Plym- 
outh and Massachusetts Bay, were peopled by 
Europeans, the colonists brought with them, natu- 
rally enough, a culture which they had known at 
home. The very names they gave their settlements 
and communities indicate the nostalgia for that 
which is European—Jamestown for James I, New 
England, New Amsterdam, and so it goes. In a new 
Eden they sought to discard the vestiges of bitter- 
ness, persecution and disillusionment, and to retain 
at the same time those familiar 
were lovingly remembered. 


associations which 


During the seventeenth century America played 
the sedulous ape to Europe. That categorical state- 
ment is almost entirely true. But here was a land 
and it is to be emphasized—of new opportunity, 
which held out to men the promise of Paradise upon 


Earth. It was moreover a country without prec edents. 


without a stable and rigid government, without so- 
cial castes, without a dispiriting, closed economy. It 
gave almost boundless leash to men’s ambitions, 
dreams, and ideals. Many centuries before, Plato 
had envisioned an ideal Republic; and the vision was 
not lost. The legend of a lost Atlantis, a land broad 
and fertile, persisted in men’s memories. Sir Thomas 
More was moved to write of a perfect state 

New circumstances, new exigencies of living, new 
freedom—these could not fail to produce that which 
culturally distinctive. And indeed, exception 
must be taken to the generalization which would 
have America in her first century the unqualified 
fawn of Europe. Mr. H. L. Mencken, 
mental contribution to American 


Was 


whose monu- 
culture in The 


American Language is too often lost sight of in the 


judgment of his other work, says in the fifth edition 
of that volume that the “American in the seven- 
teenth century already showed many of the character 
istics that were to set him off from the Englishman 
later on—his bold and somewhat grotesque imagina- 
tion, his contempt for dignified authority, his lack 
of aesthetic his extravagant humor.” 

The succeeding century witnessed in the realm of 
government the assertion of political independence 


sensitiveness, 


Quoted by 
Charles 


Edgar Lee Masters, 
Sc ribne rs Son, 1937), p 16 


(New York 


W hitman 


Utopia. 


The American Revolution and its sequel were at- 
tended with literary productions of the first water. 
A more mature, independent, and dignified docu- 
ment than the Declaration of Independence can 
scarcely be found. Many of the principles, it is true, 
were of European origin; and not a few stemmed 
directly from John Locke. But to the historian, 
whether of literature or government, this is no 
matter. What is of importance is that the principles 
of the Declaration had become part of the American 
mind, and their expression in this now native form 
does not fail in sincerity. Rather is that expression 
the more to be commended, for America, not con- 
tent with theorizing, unlike any foreign nation 
which had discussed the rights to “life, liberty, and 
the pursuit of happiness’ politely over its teacups 
America, I repeat, had accompanied that theory with 
the attainment of a government to fulfill its prac- 
tice. 

The American political revolt with all its fanfare, 
idealism, and heroics has been abundantly studied. 
The story of the cultural revolt is almost unknown 
Few historians have attempted to make a genetic 
study of it. Parallels of the Albany conference, the 
New England Confederation are not pointed out. 
With less éclat, with greater labor pains, 
slower speed, 


and with 
the cultural revolt was accomplished. 

By the institution of a separate government the 
problem of cultural divorcement began to occupy 
men’s minds. Franklin, in his unique way and prob- 
ably without his knowing it, had already accom- 
plished the fact for himself. His Aatobic graphy is 
the record of an eighteenth century American who 
was emancipated from a adherence to 
Europe. Adroitly he turned the tables; by the time 
he represented America in France, Europe was to be 
obsequious before the learned doctor 

For most Americans, intellect 
moved, and had its being in Europe. 
against this, 


slavish 


lived, 
Protesting 
a group of New England pioncers in 
literature, known as the Connecticut Wits, sought to 
develop an autochthonous culture by the exploita 
tion of their native land. One of their number, Tim 
othy Dwight, id Hill 


he wevecr, 


wrote in Greenfiel 


Columbia, Columbia, to glory arise, 

The queen of the world, and child of the skies! 

Thy genius commands thee; with rapture be- 
hold, 

While ages on ages thy splendors unfold 

Thy reign is the last, and the noblest of time, 


Most fruitful thy soil, most inviting thy 
clime; 

Let the crimes of the east, ne'er crimson thy 
name, 


Be freedom, and science, and virtue, thy fame. 


One of the most far-reaching cultural influences 
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in early American history, and 
was the publications of Noah Webster. Literally 
thousands of schoolboys pored over his famous blue- 
backed American Spelling Book, which was first 
published at Hartford in 1783. Its succeeding edi- 
tions were a substantial part of the sparse mental 
pabulum of several school generations. By 1889 it is 
estimated that it had sold nearly 70,000,000 copies. 
The illustrations were long retained as mental im- 
ages and the fables and ethical precepts were closely 
present as moral guides to American statesmen and 
orators. In his Preface to the Spe/ler Webster wrote: 


a native one at that. 


Europe is grown old in folly, corruption, 
and tyranny. In that country laws are perverted, 
manners are licentious, literature is declining, 
and human nature is debased. For America in 


her infancy to adopt the present maxims of 


the old world would be to stamp the wrinkles 
of decrepit age upon the bloom of youth and 
to plant the seeds of decay in a vigorous con- 
stitution. American glory begins to dawn at a 
favorable period, and under flattering circum- 
stances. We have the experience of the whole 
world before our eyes; but to 
criminately the maxims of 
manners and literary taste of Europe, and make 
them the ground on which to build our systems 
in America, must soon convince us that a dur- 
able and stately edifice can never be erected 
upon the mouldering pillars of antiquity.” 


receive indis- 


Thomas Jefferson considered the problem. In 
1814 he wrote Horatio G. Spafford: 


liberty from the 
but I have seen and felt much, 
from English books, English 
prejudices, English manners, and the apes, the 
dupes, and designs among our professional 
crafts. When I look around me 
against these seductions, 


I fear nothing for 
assaults of force: 


and fear 


our 


morc 


for security 
I find it in the wide 
unsophisticated minds, their independence and 
their power, if called on, to crush the Humists, 
(the and to maintain the 
principles which severed us from England. 


Tories) of our cities, 


The first able American poet, William Cullen 
Bryant, also was preoccupied with the assertion of 
cultural independence. To this end he wrote an 
essay, “On Poetry in Its Relation to Our Age and 
Country,” in which he examined the oa 
that poetry cannot be written in America as well : 
it can abroad. His conclusion reads: 


I infer, then, that all the materials of poetry 


Pedlar’s Pr 


Brown, 


gress: The Life of 


and Company, 1937), 


Quoted by Odell Shephard, 
Bronson Alcott (Boston: Little, 
pp. 248-249 


* Edgar Lee Masters, Whitman, p. 55 


government, the 
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exist in our own country, with all the ordi- 
Mary encouragements and opportunities for 


making a successful use of them. The elements 
of beauty and grandeur, intellectual greatness, 
and moral truth, the stormy and gentle pas- 
sions, the casualties, and the changes of life, 
and the light shed upon man’s nature by the 
story of past times and the knowledge of for- 
eign manners have not made their sole abode 
in the old world beyond the waters. If under 
these circumstances our poetry should finally 
fail of rivalling that of Europe, it will be be- 
cause Genius sits idle in the midst of its treas- 
urcs. 


These various expressions of cultural autonomy 
which we have so far examined may be regarded as 
the preliminaries to the final action of revolt. The 
high priest of that rebellious movement, the heresi- 
arch as it were, was none other than Ralph Waldo 
Emerson. The Declaration of Independence was his 
oration The American Scholar, delivered before the 
Phi Beta Kappa Society of Harvard College in 1837. 
Oliver Wendell Holmes, who as a young man heard 
it and who called it “our intellectual Declaration of 
Independence,” records that the audience left the 
room as if a prophet had promulgated, ‘“Thus saith 
the Lord.” In part Emerson pronounced: 


We have listened too long to the courtly muses 
of Europe. The spirit of the American freeman 
is already suspected to be timid, imitative, tame 

. We will walk on our own feet; we will 
work with our own hand; we will speak our 
own minds. A nation of men will for the 
first time because each believes himself 
inspired by the Divine Soul which also inspires 
all men. 


exist, 


If Emerson is the Declaratien of our cultural in- 
dependence, then Whitman is our cultural Constitu- 
tion, the formulation and guarantee of our new con- 
quest of liberty. 

For Emerson, surpassing as he did all his fellows, 
had the limitations of the New England mind. The 
tongue which preached self-reliance and the dignity 
of the individual man was restrained by the twin 
traditions that for so long blinded the native Muse. 
He paid lip-service to the Puritan and Genteel tradi- 
tions. He stood abashed at his own emotions; his 
soul cringed from contemplation of the facts of sex. 
His breath was chill, his vision for the new country 
bounded. What the implications of democracy were 
he could not quite comprehend. 

It is not therefore until the time of Whitman, his 
disciple and yet not his disciple, that the cultural 
revolt found full expression. Human emotions 
which had long been suppressed were by him ex- 
pressed. He was conscious of a new mission, and a 
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magnificent vision. He was indifferent to the ex- 
pectations of the past and wrote for the eternal now. 
Peering deeply into himself, he saw a man, whom 
he believed the personification of all men, who was 
rich, warm, fresh and humane. It is with Walt 
Whitman that we first find the expression of this 
rich, warm, and fresh humanity in American letters. 
Believing all men his brothers, he encompassed 
them in his cosmic ego. He was the first to speak of 
sex, and no one dared after him again until Theo- 
dore Dreiser. But let us turn to his writings. Of his 
preparation for Leaves of Grass, he wrote in 1888 


For grounds for Leaves of Grass, as a poem, 
I abandoned the conventional themes which do 
not appear in it: none of the stock ornamenta- 
tion, or choice plots of love or war, or high, ex- 
ceptional personages of Old-World song; 
nothing, as I may say, for beauty’s sake—no 
legend, or myth, or romance, nor euphemism, 
nor rhyme. But the broadest average of hu- 
manity and its identities in the now ripening 
Nineteenth Century, and especially in each of 
their countless examples and practical occupa- 
tions in the United States today. Think of 
“ United States today. . It almost seems as 

2 poetry with cosmic and dyn amic features of 
i AE and limitlessness suitable to the hu- 
man soul were never possible before. It is cer- 
tain that a poetry of absolute faith and equality 


for the use of the democratic 


| 


masses never 


After Whitman the American dream of continued 
full, native expression failed of complete fruition. 
The promise foreseen by Emerson a hundred years 
ago was not fulfilled. The hope for a great Ameri- 
can novel, a great American play, a great American 
epic was exploded by the guns of the Civil War. 
That War between the States terminated the Golden 
Age, and placed in its stead a gilded substitute. The 
North, after its hard-won victory, tyrannized over 
the crushed South, and the vision held by men re- 
ceded in the horizon. It is ever thus with the disillu- 
sion following an idealistic war, in which men dis- 
cover that Providence is Chance and that 
created by might. 

However, the post war reaction is beside our 
point. The story of the attainment of American cul- 
tural independence has all the fascination of the po- 
litical severance. well studied, its events are 
equally as significant and fully as portentous for the 
future. The brief study we have made indicates the 
nature of the progress of this revolt. It had its pro 
legomena, its European reverberations, and its apos- 
tles. It is a phase of American history too long neg- 


right is 


Less 


lected, and too important to suffer meekly this 
neglect. 
‘Quoted by Edgar Lee Masters, Whitman, | 


The Individual in the Social 
Studies Program 
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Never before in the history of American educa- 
tion has there been so much discussion about train- 
ing for citizenship and intelligent participation in a 
democratic social order as in recent years. The posi- 
tion and extent of activity on the part of the public 
schools with regard to buil: ling a better social order 
has evoked much discussion among educators. Since 
our nation believes in the principles of democracy, 
which, among other things, guarantees free public 
education to all, our schools must reciprocate by ac- 
cepting responsibility in developing intelligent, use- 
ful citizens imbued with the ideals of democracy. 
For our country to remain a democracy, 
must possess certain special types of information, 
ideals, and interests in conformity with its perpetua 
tion and improvement. It is definite that the schools 
cannot avoid responsibility for purposeful attempts 


its people 
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attitudes, ideals, and conclusions of 
youth. Not only should children appreciate our na- 
tional culture, but they should have a significant part 
in helping to maintain or improve that culture. 
Kilpatrick has said that young people cannot 
learn democracy except as they live democracy. It 
appears logical that the proper ap proach to the 
achievement of this goal is to give children experi- 
ence in critical thinking and open-mindedness in the 
consideration of our national heritage, culture, and 
prob lems whether they be political, social or other- 
wise. In a democracy the school and society should 
be so completely interrelated and interdependent 
that it would be impossible to draw a definite line 
between them. Education must aim at the develop- 
ment of those traits which symbolize effective par- 
ticipation in group experiences, for it 


to shape the 


cannot be 
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denied that the desirable citizen is one who can co- 
operate in group activities for the common good of 


all. 


COMPARTMENTALIZATION VERSUS EXPERIENCI 
TYPE OF CURRICULUM 

In times past, and to a certain extent at present, 
education consisted mainly of book learning with 
some oral exposition by the teacher, and of indirect. 
vicarious experiences, so to speak. Such teaching 
may be characterized as a ‘‘pouring in” and ‘“‘pump- 
ing out” process with no particular attention given 
to the growth of the individual as a result. At the 
turn of the twentieth century, however, the teach- 
ings of John Dewey were injected into the process 
of education. His philosophy was one built upon 
purposeful activity; it held that children grow into 
socially competent individuals only through purpose- 
ful participation. His approach considered the indi- 
vidual pupil in relationship to the group and the 
ultimate benefits to be derived from group par- 
ticipation. His philosophy was democratic. Dewey's 
philosophy, aided by Kilpatrick, Parker, and other 
outstanding educators took root, but the growth was 
not as phenomenal as one would anticipate probably 
because it did not coincide with the existing S-R 
bond psychology advocated by Thorndike and others. 
Dewey's philosophy considers the pupil in wholes 
and in relation to the total series of events leading 
up to a highly integrated, self-directive individual. 
It was not until the middle twenties when the 
Gestalt psychology was brought over from Germany 
and .dvocated by Ogden and others that the pur- 
poseiul activity program really blossomed. The 
or thought surrounding Gestalt psychology 
seems to fit perfectly the fundamental philosophy of 
purposeful activity learning. No longer do educators 
need to approach the activity idea reservedly because 
of conflict in existing psychology. The Dewey 
philosophy and the Gestalt psychology approach the 
learning situation in wholes, and in the light of the 
total configuration of events which result in mean- 
ingful experiences for the individual. 

Thus, a definite movement away from the tradi- 
tional, highly compartmentalized subject matter cur- 
riculum to the integrated, experience type of learn- 
ing has resulted. This may be ascribed to the fact 
that the bookish handing down of authoritarian an- 
swers does not dovetail with the needs of democ- 
racy in a changing and growing world, or does it 
meet the demands of the learning process as evi- 
denced by the advocacy of the Gestalt psychology. 
Seemingly, intelligent purposeful activity of pupils 
in actual living situations can give the kind of 
growth needed in children for effective democratic 
citizenship. Extending from the traditional type of 
curriculum to the experience, integrated curriculum, 


SC hool 


schools have taken intermediate steps along the scale. 
Only a few schools have caught the full meaning 
and purport of the experience curriculum philoso- 
phy. When such a philosophy is found in use, it is 
usually found in the elementary school even though 
it is just as applicable to the secondary school. Fu- 
sion and core curriculum lie at different points on 
the scale which stretches between the two poles so to 
speak. Fusion is usually thought of as the breaking 
down of subject matter boundaries in two or more 
subjects. The fusion of history, geography, and civ- 
ics into social studies is perhaps the best example 
existent today. The unit type of teaching is usually 
associated with fusion. It is true that fusion denotes 
progress of a kind away from the traditional, highly 
compartmentalized curriculum. 

The building of core curriculums has found favor 
in some schools. In this set up, certain areas of sub- 
ject matter such as the social studies and the natural 
sciences are used as cores around which the other 
subjects revolve. In the employment of fusion and 
core curriculums a dual psychology is evident. Even 
though the organismic psychology is used in connec- 
tion with the fused and core curriculums, the mech- 
anistic viewpoint is used in teaching the remaining 
subjects. It cannot be overlooked, however, that 
there is a definite movement toward an integrated 
curriculum and greater emphasis upon group 
activity. 

INDIVIDUAL ADJUSTMENT AND 
EFFECTIVE PARTICIPATION 

The most complete adjustment of the child is 
necessary before he can participate effectively in 
group activity. One of the greatest contributions of 
educational psychology during recent years has been 
the recognition of the individual's differences in 
interests, and capacities which has tended to 
focus the attention of educators upon these differ- 
The schools have attempted to build a pro- 
gram which will facilitate the growth of the indi- 
vidual into effective and constructive membership in 
society. With such training and adjustment, young 
people will be equipped to share, use, and perpetu- 
ate the common concerns that contribute to the 
scheme of democracy. 

Education for Intelligent Citizenship. Education 
for intelligent citizenship should be made the most 
important continuous activity in the curriculum. 
Learning situations which facilitate social under- 
st anding should be an integral and meaningful part 
of the education of each individual each year he is 
in school. This program should not be adapted to fit 
only the needs of society, but also to fit the personal 
needs of the individual, for as the individual inter- 
acts so will society as a whole be affected. 

Wider Source of Curricular Materials. There is a 
definite trend to broaden the sources of curricular 


needs, 
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materials and activities other than those confined to 
the immediate classroom. It is unintelligent to con- 
centrate solely on immediate schoolroom activities 
such as learning of historical names and dates, and 
to lose sight of the desired ultimate and permanent 
objectives. The physical and social environment of 
every community should be made an integral part 
of the social studies curriculum of every school. It is 
highly important that children know their relation- 
ships to the physical and social environment, and the 
implications of these relationships. 

Flexibility. There is a trend toward flexibility in 
time allotments particularly in the social studies. 
The practice in many schools seems to be that if 
children are vitally interested in some problem in 
the social studies, they are permitted to continue for 
an hour or two if it is of enough importance to 
justify it. Such a procedure permits the teacher to 
function more efficiently as a guide and leader of 
children, and for the children themselves to have ex- 
periences more meaningful and vital than is typical 
in the more compartmentalized curriculum, with its 
rigid daily time schedule. 

Because of the effect higher institutions of learn- 
ing have had upon secondary education, it has been 
more difficult to introduce a social science curricu- 
lum as functional, meaningful, and vital as in the 
elementary schools. Some schools are moving in this 
direction, however, and have added courses in the 
field of social science which contributes materially in 
producing intelligent, understanding citizens. Such 
courses as orientation and guidance, consumer edu- 
cation, safety education, character education, modern 
problems, economics, and sociology, have found 
their rightful places in the secondary school cur- 
riculum. These courses assist in meeting the needs 
and interests of youth at a strategic time before they 
take their places as citizens and workers in our 
complex order. 

Heterogeneous Grouping. It is commonly 
believed that much can be gained from _hetero- 
geneous rather than homogencous grouping in the 
social studies. Certainly if any attention is to be 
given the correct social placement of boys and girls 
there is no more ideal place to put it into operation 
than in the social studies. If the unit type of class 
instruction or some other similar form of the ac- 
tivity curriculum is used, the skillful teacher may 
easily adapt the work to the various ability levels, 
thus permitting the formation of a natural, hetero- 
geneous group of boys and girls. Some pupils may 
contribute more to the manual or construction por- 
tion of the unit while the brighter pupils may delve 
into the literature and contribute from that angle. 
By having the various class members contribute to 
the total learning in proportion to their abilities and 
interests, the democratic procedure of developing 


effective citizenship in a living and learning situa- 
tion is materially facilitated. In case there should be 
necessity for learning certain factual data contribut- 
ing to the better understanding of the unit as a 
whole, pupils may be grouped in temporary in- 
formal ability groups to facilitate such learning. 
These groups may vary from day to day and be dis- 
pensed with upon fulfillment of the need. 


TYPICAL ADJUSTMENTS FOR ALL TYPES 


PUPILS 

In dealing more specifically with the individual 
pupil and the adaptation of materials and methods 
to his particular level, some adjustments are ap- 
plicable to all pupils, some to the dull and backward 
child and some to the bright child. The following 
adjustments are typical of those applicable to all 
types of students: 


The social studies should be so presented that 
they have genuine life values. Much reading of the 
varied types: narrative, descriptive, factitive, and 
directional as well as appreciative should be given 
children. 

Every opportunity for training for leadership in 
activities in which the child has the necessary ability 
for leadership should be capitalized. 

Instruction should be re-enforced with repetitive 
drill when that type of learning is necessary. In 
struction should be modified in accordance to short 
memory spans when that characteristic is en- 
countered. Formal instruction should be camou- 
flaged whenever feasible with the spirit of play, 
dramatization, or competition. Oral expression on 
the part of the pupil should be encouraged and 
emphasized. 

The aim should be to develop the abilities of 
each pupil—not to correct irremediable defects or 
develop abilities beyond the pupil's capabilities. 
Constructive criticism should be used and pupils 
should be trained to evaluate their own work. The 
tempo of the class should be such as to give those 
pupils who need more time sufficient time to think. 

The teacher should arrange questions which they 
will comprehend. Each question should be an- 
swered and each problem satisfactorily solved before 
another is introduced. To parallel the class discus- 
sion with a written outline of the various points 
and intersperse class discussions with frequent sum- 
maries, sometimes will be of 
especially to the slower students. 

Classroom environment that is wholesomely 
stimulative should be provided. This will certainly 
be of definite value to all pupils, because added 
incentives pay good dividends. 

Creative expression should be encouraged. The 
pupil who creates something fashions for himself. 
He uses the facts, principles, skills and attitudes he 
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possesses to make what is to him something new. 
There is ample opportunity in the social studies for 
this type of adjustment. . 
Numerous excursions to art galleries, libraries, 
museums, and other points of interest should be 
emphasized. 
TYPICAL ADJUSTMENTS FOR THE DULL 
BACKWARD INDIVIDUAL 


AND 


Speaking more specifically, the needs of dull and 
backward pupils should be given consideration in 
the social studies program. Special attention should 
be given to the preliminary and preparatory steps 
necessary in launching each new activity. These 
steps are: (a) to state clearly and specifically what 
is the goal of the activity, (b) to explain and to 
give examples which will supplement the statement 
of the problem and insure an understanding of 
attack desired, (c) to question the pupils in order 
to make certain that they comprehend clearly what 
they are expected to do. 

With pupils of less than average ability, there 
should be even more emphasis on diagnostic and 
remedial procedures than with those who have 
normal or near normal ability. This is important 
because every barrier to achievement, no matter how 
small, must be removed, if possible. Pupils of less 
than average ability should be assigned only the 
more essential parts of new material. Once these 
materials are determined and if it is believed that 
they are important to the pupils, perhaps mastery of 
them should be insisted upon. Pupils of low ability 
need to be given concrete illustrations during the 
learning process and to be permitted frequently to 
make applications of general principles. There 
should always be an effort to provide sufficient 
stimulation to keep the interest and attention of 
dull pupils at a high level. On the whole, they do 
not generate interest themselves; interest must be 
provided by the instructors. 

TyPICAL ADJUSTMENTS FOR THE 

INDIVIDUAL 


SUPERIOR 


It is just as important to make adjustments to the 
needs of pupils of higher than average ability as it is 
to the needs of dull or backward pupils. The so- 
called enriching activities cannot be employed 
promiscuously with different children. Aptitude and 
interest in particular thing are important con- 
siderations. 

Account must be taken of the fact that bright 
children whether in grades or high school, learn 
more rapidly than do others. If they need only the 
essentials of a certain unit, they should move over 
the material at a faster than normal rate. The value 
of the material to the pupil should be the criterion 
in determining only the essentials and to cover them 





at above average speed or whether to go more 
deeply into the subjects. 

Extensive readings and special questions should 
be given them. Teachers may frequently have the 
bright student help on special topics and in easier 
problems of research. The formation of groups of 
pupils having similar interests should be encour- 
aged and supervised by the teacher, and at oppor- 
tune times, they may be assigned special tutoring 
of slow pupils. 

New subject matter and experiences of the same 
general level of difficulty and dealing with the same 
phase of the work may be added. Such horizontal 
enrichment is particularly valuable in the social 
studies when new light will thereby be shed upon 
a topic that has almost numberless ramifications. 

In dealing with bright pupils, generalizations 
should be discovered, developed, and applied. The 
ability to generalize and to extend generalizations 
increases with the mounting of the level of intelli- 
gence. To be able to utilize generalizations saves the 
time of the pupil and broadens his field of useful- 
ness in that, once the generalization is recognized, 
situations met in the future may be dealt with more 
expeditiously and with more intelligence. A pupil is 
brought to generalize by supplying him with enough 
generalizations in which the principle operates to 
make generalization possible and by accompanying 
this enlarged source of information by questions that 
effectively direct the pupil’s thinking toward the 


generalization. 


The social studies may be gone into more deeply 
for the able student. This method of enrichment 
is particularly valuable in the high school and to 
some extent in the grades. 

Superior students, particularly on the secondary 
level should be assigned demonstrations a few days 
in advance and the teacher should insist upon a high 
standard of performance. An attempt should be 
made to have superior students practice self-competi- 
tion. Teachers should deliberately “teach to’’ the 
superior student occasionally instead of allowing 
him to “‘shift for himself.’’ 

The bright pupil may be assigned a greater 
quantity of material, either reference material from 
the text or other supplementay material. Additional 
projects, problems of application may be assigned. 
The same quantity of materials as covered by the 
rest of the class but of a more difficult and stimulat- 
ing quality may be assigned, or the same materials 
as covered by the class but requiring a superior 
quality of workmanship. The privilege of reading 
for pleasure in leisure time may be used, or special 
duties, such as serving on committees may be as- 
signed. 

CONCLUSION 
In conclusion then, there is no place for mass 
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instruction, as such, in a philosophy of education 
embodying democratic principles. Even though the 
ultimate objective embodied in this democratic 
philosophy is the codperative, intelligent interaction 
of the individual within a group, it is believed that 
such an individual can be produced only by studying 
the individual and making complete and adequate 
adjustment to his needs, interests, and abilities. A 


truly democratic school system strives above all else 
to recognize individual differences and make pro- 
visions for the development of desirable traits. 
Through the achievements of the individual, the 
social order is elevated to a high plane. Our chief 
challenge then, lies in guiding children as indi- 
viduals to become intelligent citizens in a dynamic, 
changing society. 
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TOPOGRAPHIC AND CLIMATIC CHARACTERISTICS 

Peru comprises 525,000 square miles of territory, 
divided into three sharply defined zones which run 
parallel from North to South—the coast, the sierra 
and the jungle. 

The coast is a strip of land approximately 1,100 
miles long, with an average breadth of about 62 
miles, sloping upward from the shore of the Pacific 
Ocean to a height of about 7,000 feet. Below this 
elevation, rainfall hardly ever occurs. Therefore, 
the coast is only saved from being an unbroken 
desert by some 70 torrential streams which descend 
from the western chain of the Andes, forming broad 
valleys. Although their vegetation is not luxuriant, 
these valleys are nevertheless extremely fertile when 
watered. Within them are located the inhabited 
communities of the region. Their climate is mild, 
having neither the humidity nor the excessive heat 
typical of tropical regions, thanks to the South Polar 
stream, known as the ‘Humboldt Current,’ and the 
cold air from the snows of the adjacent Cordilleras, 
which render the atmosphere healthful and agree- 
able throughout the year, the average temperature 
being 70.7 degrees. 

The sierra begins on the Pacific side of the west- 
ern chain of the Andes at an altitude of about 7,000 
feet and extends across to the eastern slope of the 
eastern Andean range, where it merges into the 
jungle. Its length is approximately the same as that 
of the coastal region—1,100 miles—and its average 
breadth is about 125 miles. Within the Peruvian 
sierra, the Andes mountain system comes together 
twice in grandiose fashion, forming two magnifi- 


cent main ranges, whose highest peaks, perpetually 
covered with snow, reach up to over 21,000 feet. 
From these two main ranges, moreover, there also 
spring great branches and subsidiary ranges, which 
constitute separate parallel mountain chains, the 
result being that the sierra contains, not two, but 
three, and even four, distinct chains, which embrace 
an area of many thousand square miles. These chains 
interrupt the passage of the abundant streams which 
flow through the region, impeding them from fol- 
lowing the same course with regularity, impelling 
them to cut their way through in the form of narrow 
gorges, creating torrents and waterfalls, and making 
river navigation an impossibility. Between the slopes 
of the mountain ranges, starting down at an altitude 
of about 14,000 feet, from either East or West, lies 
the Inter-Andean region, which presents an undulat- 
ing, slowly-declining terrain, covered with natural 
pastures and small lakes, its surface having escaped 
the wild and broken character of other parts of the 
sierra. Here are found the beautiful and timid 
vicufia, the llama, and the alpaca. Descending below 
these pasture lands, the basin of the Inter-Andean 
sierra is reached, where the ground is again extreme- 
ly irregular, because it is cut into, in all directions, 
both by the spurs of the mountain ranges that en- 
close it and by the streams that pour down from the 
often snow-covered heights above, forming valleys 
and canyons at different levels. Throughout the 
sierra the climate is very fresh and tonic, with snow 
and extreme cold in the high altitudes. From Oc- 
tober to May there is abundant rainfall but, as a 
general rule, it rains only in the afternoons. During 
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the other months of the year there is no rain and the 
atmosphere is then drier and cooler. 

The jungle occupies the territory which extends 
from the eastern slope of the eastern Andean range 
to the frontiers of Brazil and Bolivia, its area being 
about 386,000 square miles. This forested zone 
consists of two well defined sub-zones—the forested 
mountain belt, which merges with the oriental end 
of the sierra, as distinguished from the even more 
thickly forested Amazon plain. As on the coastal 
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side of the Andes and throughout the sierra, the 
temperature rises in proportion as descent is made 
from higher terrain and, with this rising tempera- 
ture, the vegetation, sparse and stunted at upper 
levels, become steadily more rank. And when low 
ground is reached, the jungle displays such luxuri- 
ance of vegetation that, in some places, it becomes 
almost impenetrable. In contrast to those of the 
sierra, the rivers of this region offer, without human 
preparation, one of the most extensive and widely 
ramifying systems of river navigation in the world, 
there being no place on the vast plain of the jungle 
which cannot be closely approached by waterway. 
The largest river on the globe, the Amazon, flows 
through the jungle for a distance of over 400 miles 
and forms, together with its tributaries, a network of 
waterways which are navigable by steam vessels at 
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all seasons of the year for an aggregate distance of 
5,000 miles, while during the period of high water 
this distance is more than doubled. If account be 
taken of streams navigable only by canoes and motor 
boats, the figure representing the total navigable 
waterways of the region rises enormously. In the 
jungle there are heavy rains from October until the 
beginning of May, the average annual rainfall out 
upon the Amazon plain being about 100 inches. 
Throughout these months of rainfall the heat* and 





AN AIRPLANE, AREQUIPA, PERU 


humidity are severe, but a breeze often appears, 
which helps to refresh the atmosphere. 


POPULATION 

The population of Peru is approximately 
6,500,000. The aboriginal descendents of the Inca 
race, which inhabited the country at the time of the 
Spanish conquest, constitute its nucleus and bulk. 
This is a sound, robust and hard working lineage, 
which had attained an advanced state of develop- 
ment before the European influx, as is evidenced by 
the remarkable existing remains of its ancient 
civilization. 

The Europeans who migrated to Peru settled along 
the coast and intermingled freely with the native 
race. From that intermingling a new, well-endowed 
type of Peruvian has evolved, who, living in the 
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modern manner, typifies the inhabitant of the coastal 
region in general, although in the larger cities the 
white element decidedly predominates. 

Close association between Europeans and natives 
took place to a much lesser degree than on the coast, 
in the sierra and in the jungle, due to the compara- 
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However, the jungle Indians are resourceful and 
strong. Commercial development in that vast region 
could hardly take place without their codperation. 
Aside from fishing and farming for their own 
needs, they employ themselves in the exploitation 
of the extractive products of the jungle. 


Hypro-E.Lecrric Works, SANTA EULALIA RIVER, PERU 


tive absence of whites from the last two regions, 
where the indigenous characteristics of the race re- 
main almost unimpaired, the majority of the popu- 
lation being still of pure Indian stock. 

The sierra contains 4,500,000 inhabitants. The 
life of the Indian there is still a relatively primitive 
one, his simple needs being usually supplied by the 
result of his agricultural labors or his work as a peon 
in the mines. 

The population of the jungle is extremely small 
in proportion to its huge area. It does not amount 
to much more than 500,000. Perhaps one-half live 
in towns and villages, the remainder being scattered 
along waterways through the forests. A great part 
of them are without any of-the advantages of mod- 
ern education, living as simply as they have for 
centuries, and to that extent they are “uncivilized.” 





Past ECONOMIC BACKGROUND 


In the past, the progress and development of 
Peru have been hindered by the geographic barriers 
which exist in the country and by the lack of the 
ncessary means to surmount them. Communication 
between the great zones of the country, and even 
among the sections of each of those zones, was ex- 
tremely difficult. As a result, they remained largely 
isolated from each other. There was an absence of 
proper commercial interchange within the nation 
itself. No way existed adequately to codrdinate, 
utilize, and improve its human factors. A well- 
knit sentiment of national unity was lacking. More- 
over, foreign trade remained backward because there 
were no facilities with which to carry the country’s 
enormous natural wealth into the outer world. 

Under these conditions, Peru could not be satis- 
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factorily exploited. Its economic life centered on the 
coast, but, even in this region, much of the poten- 


tially productive terrain was unemployed. Only the 


conveniently accessible and easily workable valleys 
were utilized, principally for the cultivation of 
cotton and sugar. 

In the sierra, mining and sheep-raising have al- 
ways been carried on, but the degree of development 
attained has been insignificant in comparison to the 
opportunities which exist there for those, as well as 
for other, industries. 

As for the jungle, the immense wealth which that 
vast zone encloses has not only gone almost un- 
exploited but also largely unexplored. Its precious 
woods, its mineral deposits, and its many other re- 
sources have hardly been touched. Unquestionably 
contributing to this undeveloped condition is the 
fact that, until the present, due to the lack of other 
means of transportation, the commercial traffic be- 
tween this region and the outer world has had to be 
by the Amazon River, through Brazil, and out to 
the Atlantic Ocean, notwithstanding that the dis- 
tance from the jungle to the sea is much shorter to 
the westward than to the eastward. 


PRESENT ORIENTATION 


Today Peru is undergoing a complete economic 
transformation. The government headed by Presi- 
dent Oscar R. Benavides has undertaken a motor 
road building campaign which is opening up and 
uniting the country, making possible the exploitation 
of its great natural resources and bringing about the 
unfolding and vitalization of its social structure. 
The two trunk railroad lines of Peru, one running 
from the coast to the central sierra and the other 
from the coast to the southern sierra, never sufficed 
to make more than a dent in the nation’s possibilities 
of development. 

Now, however, the three great subdivisions of 
Peru are rapidly being connected and the communi- 
ties which lie within each region are being brought 
together as well. During the past six years 13,000 
miles of highway have been built or improved, 
much of this mileage being over extremely difficult 
and dangerous territory. Peru can already claim that 
it has the highest network of automobile roads in 
the world. The aim of the present government's 
highway plan is to cover the entire nation with 
roads. Within a few months, one will have been 
completed linking the coast with a town situated on a 
tributary of the Amazon, in the jungle, thus furnish- 
ing the jungle region with a commercial outlet 
through the West. 

The effect of the road building program on the 
country in general is almost undescribable. About 
35,000 men are employed in constructing roads and 
the total sum paid them is 24,000,000 soles per 


year. In the communities which have been made ac- 
cessible by new highways, the people have suddenly 
become busy, preparing the products of the place 
for newly available markets. At the same time they 
show interest in the articles which may now be 
acquired from those markets. Commercial inter- 
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change within the country grows by leaps and 
bounds. The business tempo of the nation quickens. 
What one region lacks another one supplies and 
vice versa. The exploitation of exportable products 
also increases and, as a consequence, there is a corre- 
sponding growth in foreign imports of all kinds. 
Pressing interest is shown in exploiting and pro- 
moting situations which hold possibility of develop- 
ment. Colonization projects are taking form. Irriga- 
tion of the waterless sections of the coast is under 
way. New businesses spring up. Up-to-date build- 
ings appear everywhere. Industrial organizations are 
created. Manufacturing receives an impetus. Modern 
customs and ideas filter through the country. The 
small communities adopt the ways of the cities and 
the cities become more cosmopolitan. The nation 
becomes alert and thinks with increasing unity and 
understanding. An urge for knowledge and ad- 
vancement exists. Everyone finds inspiration in the 
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ability to produce something which has satisfactory 
monetary value and which makes him capable of 
greater consumption. Earnings grow and so does 
spending power. A general sense of prosperity pre- 
vails. Latent forces have been awakened into activity. 
It is like a snowball which grows in size as it rolls 


INTERNATIONAL PETROLEUM COMPANY’ 


down hill. Having started, the movement feeds on 
itself. Nothing can stop it. 

With the intention that by placing the country 
under intense economic development the popula- 
tion should have a consciousness of its proper 
destiny, the government has strengthened the gen- 
eral social structure and improved the condition of 
the average individual. An obligatory system of so- 
cial insurance has been established, which protects 
workmen and their families in case of sickness, ma- 
ternity, invalidism, old age, or death. Welfare cen- 
ters, including hospitals, dispensaries and first-aid 
institutions have been created and amplified. Special 
organizations for the care of children have come 
into being, which, among other things, furnish and 
conduct vacation camps. Modern and _ hygienic 


dwellings are being constructed for the working 
classes under convenient terms of payment. Regula- 
tions protecting the workmen have been adopted. 
The eight-hour day is compulsory, as is also a vaca- 
tion period. Legal defense in the courts is furnished 
the workman free of charge. In conflicts between 
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PLANT, TALARA, NORTHERN PERU 


employer and worker, arbitration is obligatory. A 
modern and amplified workman’s accident law has 
been put into effect. The food supply of the masses 
is being improved. Government-run restaurants pro- 
vide inexpensive, wholesome meals for working 
people, as well as free breakfasts for school chil- 
dren. Projects of colonization of the newly accessible 
sections have been drawn up with particular regard 
for the laborer’s rights and privileges. 

By intertwining the drive for commercial de- 
velopment with a rising standard of living for the 
population, it is hoped that the human capital of 
the nation may become fully and satisfactorily uti- 
lized and that a gradual codrdination of the national 
elements may result, contributing to the common 
welfare and to the happiness of all. 
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NATURAL RESOURCES 

Cotton and sugar, and, on a smaller scale, rice, 
potatoes, corn, grapes, olives, cacao, and tobacco are 
the principal agricultural products in the Coastal 
zone. Among its mineral products, the most im- 
portant is petroleum, of which Peru is the second 
largest producer in South America and the tenth 
largest in the world, its production having increased 
over 40 per cent between 1933 and 1937, this in- 
crease now about to be furthered by government- 
directed enterprises which have recently developed 
for the additional large scale expansion of the in- 
dustry. The coast also holds deposits of gold, iron, 
coal, copper, sulphur, mica, limestone, nitrates, 
borates, and many alkaline salts. On the islands 
adjacent to the coast is found that fertilizer which 
is of such an inestimable benefit to agriculture, 
guano, formed by the excrement of various kinds of 
birds which flock to the islands by the millions. Its 
present yearly production is over 150,000 tons. 

Although the terrain enclosed within the sierra 
zone of Peru does not very well lend itself to the 
extensive exploitation of agriculture, a wheat- 
producing campaign has been successfully waged 
there in recent years, the movement having also 
extended to the coast. From 48,000 tons in 1934 
the yearly crop of wheat increased to over 100,000 
tons in 1938; it is estimated that domestic produc- 
tion is at present sufficient to furnish 60 per cent 
of the national wheat consumption. The pasture 
lands of the Inter-Andean sierra offer excellent op- 
portunities for sheep-raising, and, according to the 
wool map of Peru, 12,100,000 sheep are raised 
there. Of equal, if not greater potential importance, 
is the wool from the alpaca, the use of which has 
risen notably in foreign markets recently, and the 
business development of which, since it is in its in- 
fancy, and since the product is exclusively a 
Peruvian one, should result most profitably. 

But what constitutes the greatest source of wealth 
in the Peruvian sierra is mining. It is carried on, on 
a greater or lesser scale, for the extraction of these 
minerals: silver, of which Peru is the third largest 
poducer in the world, production having tripled 
between 1932 and 1937; copper, the production 
of which shows a 50 per cent increase since 1932; 
gold, of which 2,678 kilos were produced in 1932, 
3.451 in 1935, and 6,600 in 1937, the estimated 
figure for 1938 being 9,000 kilos; vanadium, of 
which Peru is the largest producer in the world; 
bismuth, of which Peru is also the world’s largest 
producer; lead; zinc; antimony; nickel; tungsten; 
molybdenum; tin; and mercury. There are also 
large deposits of iron and borax in the sierra, as 
well as petroleum and rich beds of coal in its three 
forms—anthracite, bituminous, and lignite. As an 
indication of the degree of development that the 


mining industry as a whole is undergoing in Peru 
at present it may be pointed out that the value of 
its total production was 129,000,000 soles in 1932; 
193,000,000 in 1933; 232,000,000 in 1934; 
250,000,000 in 1935; 264,000,000 in 1936; and 
353,000,000 in 1937. 

Unexplored as much of the jungle’s resources 
still remain, its known products present a fabulous 
potential source of wealth. In the mountainous sub- 
zone of the jungle, the mineral kingdom is repre- 
sented by a number of rich deposits of placer gold 
and by occasional deposits of rock-salt. There is also 
petroleum as many widely scattered seepages demon- 
strate. In the jungle plain, cotton and coffee of ex- 
cellent quality are now cultivated most successfully. 
Of greater significance in the jungle, however, is 
its spontaneous vegetation. The forests contain every 
sort of wood in inexhaustible quantity, both of the 
kind suitable for lumber and building purposes as 
well as the so-called precious woods, like mahogany 
and walnut. There is also a great variety of resinous, 
balsamic, and aromatic trees, shrubs, and herbs, to 
say nothing of rare and exquisite flowering plants, 
some of which yield fibers that are used in the 
preparation of fabrics. Perhaps as striking as any, 
among the jungle products, are the rubber tree in 
its several varieties; ‘‘tagua”’ or vegetable ivory, used 
principally for making buttons; “cinchona,” the 
source of quinine; and ‘“‘coca’’ and ‘‘manzanilla,” 
derivatives of both of which have become of great 
importance in modern therapeutics. Mention should 
be made, too, of ‘‘barbasco,”’ a root which has been 
used as “‘fish poison’ by the jungle Indians from 
time immemorial, and which has in recent years ac- 
quired commercial value, serving as the basis of 
insecticides and having the advantage of being very 
toxic and entirely harmless to man. 


EXTERNAL COMMERCE 
The external trade of Peru has reached the high- 
est figures in history. The following table gives a 


picture of the continued growth of Peruvian im- 
ports and exports from 1932 through 1937. 


YEARS 


IMPORTS EXPORTS 
1932 76,088,927 178,529,111 
1933 107,436,810 256,969,344 
1934 171,252,552 305,093,677 
1935 181,065,523 308,923,449 
1936 200,500,404 335,812,411 
1937 235,205,523 365,440,446 


Total imports in 1938 were ahead of all previous 
records, amounting to 260,158,735 soles. Exports, 
however, suffered their first set-back in six years, 
totalling 342,128,640 soles against 365,440,446 
soles in 1937, due to the world cotton situation, 
cotton being the basis of the country’s coastal 
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economy. The adverse conditions of the cotton in- 
dustry, however, which formerly would have 
affected Peru to a very marked degree, have only 
served to prove that the country is no longer subject 
to the advancing or declining tendencies of any 
single commodity or industry. The progress in the 
nation’s economic life has in no way been retarded. 
On the contrary, added momentum has appeared, 
demonstrating that the gain made by Peru in the 
last few years is a solid one and that the nation has 
attained new consistency and stability, which no one 
factor can destroy. As stated, bank deposits have 
continued to increase. The Peruvian market has 
easily absorbed important issues of mortgage bonds 
and other securities offered during 1938. The finan- 
cial functioning of ‘the Treasury has remained most 
orderly. The trend towards a higher standard of 


living has continued. In general, the economic de- 
velopment of the nation persists. 

Among the most important exports are cotton, 
sugar, wool, skins and hides, metals and petroleum. 

The principal imports are these: agricultural, 
mining, building and industrial machinery; spare 
and repair parts; iron and steel plates and girders; 
sheet tin; and construction and manufacturing ma- 
terial in general. Of special significance is the in- 
crease which has taken place in the importation of 
motor vehicles. In 1932 the value of these vehicles 
brought into the country amounted to 859,000 soles; 
by 1936 it had increased to 12,080,000 soles; in 
1937 it had reached 15,420,000 soles; and estimates 
for 1938 surpassed all previous figures. 


(To be continued in the January issue.) 


Modern Aims in Teaching Economics 


M. P. MOFFATT 
Teaneck High School, Teaneck, New Jersey 


AND 


JOHN R. CRAF 
Tubize Chatillon Corporation, New York City 


Every course taught today in the modern Ameri- 
can high school should be based on definite aims 
which will justify its inclusion in the curriculum. 
This article is therefore concerned with those aims 
which the teacher should keep constantly in mind 
when teaching economics. The aims here enumer- 
ated will provide a sound basis for the teaching of 
the subject and its inclusion in the school’s course 
of study. They are: 

1. Economics should encourage students to think 
for themselves when there is involved the con- 
sideration of facts and the drawing of con- 
clusions therefrom. 

2. The economics course should convey occupa- 
tional information by indicating the advantages 
and disadvantages of various lines of work. 

3. The study of economics should be used as a 
focal point to arouse student interest in the 
advantages of American democracy and _ its 
economic freedom. 

i. An important aim of the economics course 
should be to provide knowledge concerning 
consumption of goods and the functions of the 
distributive occupations which place these goods 
in the hands of consumers. 

5. The economics course should aim to teach stu- 
dents to read business and financial news in- 
telligently. 


6. Economics should help students to consider 
constructively the application of economic prin- 
ciples to many of the questions which are today 
being placed before governmental agencies and 
thereby be better able to understand the truth 
and falsity of arguments concerning public 
questions. 
The pupil, through the economics course, 
should be fully enlightened concerning the ways 
which the federal and state governments are at- 
tempting to alleviate old-age distress and un- 
employment through a program of social insur- 
ance which provides both old-age and unem- 
ployment insurance. 

8. The economics course should have a vocational 
value in that it should endeavor as one of its 
goals to impart a well-rounded knowledge of 
the business world and its functions, thus equip- 
ping students with some practical knowledge 
which may be of future use after obtaining 
employment in the field of commerce or in- 
dustry. 

9. An important aim of the course should be to 
develop tolerance and the spirit of understand- 
ing of the problems of other peoples and other 
nations so that students will be more ready, 
willing, and able to understand and be sympa- 
thetic toward their difficulties. 
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0. The economics teacher, through a_ well- 
developed bibliography of collateral readings, 
should inspire and encourage the students with 
ability to cover more than daily assignments, to 
research more deeply into the subject. 

11. Through a well-rounded program an effort 
should be made to develop an appreciation of 
worldly things and the development of faith in 
self and country. 

12. A constant and continuing aim of the economics 
course should be to develop the character habits 
of students through continuous emphasis on the 
necessity of truthfulness, codperation, persever- 
ance, trustfulness, alertness, obedience, and 
conscientiousness. 

The teacher with the assistance of his supervisor 
must always keep in mind the aims of the course he 
is conducting and through these aims constantly 
strive for better teaching for it is through good 
teaching that students’ interests and aptitudes are 
developed and the school program amplified and 
codrdinated to the satisfaction of students, teachers, 
administrators, and community alike. 

Whenever possible, students of economics should 
be grouped according to intellectual abilities and 
needs and student interests aroused through a care- 
fully graded program which is both desirable and 
appealing and a challenge to further sampling. 
Among the important means of initiating and con- 
tinuing interest in the economic course are trips to 
factories, farms, business houses, and especially 
places where young people do not have ready 
access. Through these trips, students are given the 
opportunity to see how another part of the complex 
machinery which makes up society operates and if 
after each trip written or oral reports are required 
the knowledge gained will have a more lasting 
effect. 

A practical means of acquiring knowledge of the 
problems, extent, and complexities of the business 
world is by obtaining community leaders in respec- 
tive fields to address classes during the regular 
school hours. This procedure provides an oppor- 
tunity to hear how economic principles are being 
constantly applied to situations in everyday life and 
will go a long way in dispelling from the student's 
mind the idea which is sometimes held that eco- 


nomics is a purely theoretical subject and while it 
makes interesting reading has little practical applica- 
tion. When community business and civic leaders 
are invited to speak at regular classes they become 
more fully aware of the fact that the school, through 
its teachers, is making concrete efforts to keep stu- 
dents abreast of the times and when aware of this 
fact these business and civic leaders will more ac- 
tively support the school program. Additional ad- 
vantages of inviting community leaders are that 
contacts are provided the student which may prove 
beneficial after graduation and different viewpoints 
are often given concerning similar subjects which 
has a decidedly good result in arousing interest and 
increasing intellectual curiosity. 

All teachers of economics should give thought 
to the possibilities of creating concrete learning 
situations through development of imaginary trans- 
actions and problems on which economics principles 
have a bearing. Stock and bond dealings, com- 
modity produce transactions, and foreign exchange 
buying and selling as well as real estate transactions 
and valuations and the effect on supply and price of 
certain commodities when similar products are de- 
veloped or substitutes found, offer possibilities along 
this line. 

Two topics of continuously increasing importance 
to our society, the consumption of goods and the 
consumer, and labor and unionism should be con- 
sidered as broadly as time permits. All students are 
consumers of goods and as they mature into man- 
hood and womanhood and become wage-earners 
have the additional need of a thorough understand- 
ing of goods and their consumption. Likewise, many 
students who enter commerce and industry are to- 
day faced with problems concerning unionism and 
labor organization and a basic understanding of 
the principles involved is essential to proper con- 
duct when questions concerning these principles 
arise. 

In conclusion, it may be added that economics, 
when the teacher keeps constantly before himself 
the aims of the course, may be made exceptionally 
attractive for not only will intellectual curiosity be 
aroused through well-directed aims but new in- 
terests and aptitudes will be developed and carried 
on by the students. 


Democracy in the Making 


C. T. MALAN 


Indiana State Teachers College, Terre Haute, Indiana 


A. civic education, which has for its prime pur- 
pose the arousing of public interest to a sense of 
responsibility, should be a part of every junior and 


senior high school system, as well as a part of the 
training and experience of every student who en- 
ters a college or university. Every student should 
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be made to feel that he is an active citizen, not only 


of the United States, but also of the local units of 
government, and that he can best assume responsi- 
bility by acquainting himself thoroughly with the 
affairs of government. 

It is possible to introduce into the secondary 
school many governmental and civic activities that 
the student can perform and understand. A few of 
the types of training which can be carried on are 
the following: (1) Organize and conduct cam- 
paigns and legal elections; (2) Prepare ballots; 
(3) Hold conventions; (4) Study and draft home- 
rule charters and ordinances; (5) Engage in jury 
trials and other activities of a similar nature; (6) 
Hold primaries according to the laws of one’s state. 

Voting is a very important part of American 
democratic government. A part of all student train- 
ing should be by actual participation in the things 
in which we wish to guide him. It is an old maxim, 
but true, that we learn by doing. Evidence is un- 
mistakable that education is failing in part to inter- 
est youth in the problems and practice of citizen- 
ship. This discussion will be confined to point one. 
The other points may be discussed in some future 
articles. 

More and more do we need, not only to study 
civic education, but to participate in civic problems. 
The realization of the ideals of liberty and demo- 
cratic government depends upon the participation 
of all. But why wait to develop the desire to par- 
ticipate in government until one becomes twenty- 
one years of age? How young may children be to 
participate intelligently? The answer is that it may 
and should be started at the beginning of the junior 
high school and continued each year as long as the 
student is in school. One specific illustration is here 
given to indicate its possibilities. 

Indiana State Teachers College began an experi- 
ment in 1933, holding class elections according to 
the election laws of Indiana. Prior to that time each 
class held its own elections according to the rules 
and caprices of the few. Seldom had there been an 
election held, after which many felt it had been 
undemocratic and sometimes savored of dishonesty. 
Much interest had been aroused on the campus for 
several years, but it was not until the past four 
years that a study of the purpose, methods and 
results was made. An attempt was made to dis- 
cover the answers to the following questions: 

(1) Did the per cent of participation change 
from year to year? 

(2) Did the per cent of mutilated ballots de- 
crease yearly? 

(3) What are the students’ reasons for vot- 
ing or not voting? 

(4) Which class polls the largest per cent of 
its voting strength? 





(5) Which class has the smallest per cent of 
mutilated ballots? 

Does this type of training increase inter- 
est and respect for government? 

Did the parties offer platforms or just 
candidates? Were the merits of the candi- 
dates discussed? What attempts were 
made to show why one party should be 
elected rather than the other? 
What was the attitude of the 
after election? 

May rational attitudes be injected into 
party procedures as well as, or instead of, 
an appeal to the emotional alone? Is it 
possible to develop attitudes based on 
reason? 

An organized system of parties has developed on 
the campus and is as much in evidence as parties 
are in local and national government. 

Caucuses are held and students nominated for 
the various offices of each class and for the student 
council. There are two principal parties, with occa- 
sional threats of the formation of a third party that 
never materializes. Party lines and party boundaries 
are somewhat loosely drawn until the date of the 
election is announced, then, follows a period of 
intense activity and excitement. 

There is no phase of democratic government 
more interesting or more complex than that phase 
known as the organizations, maneuvers, and meth- 
ods of appeal used by political parties and their 
leaders. The same is true, if somewhat on a smaller 
scale, of college elections. The campus methods of 
influencing voters took on the aspects of a spirited 
national or local election. Each party put on an 
intensive campaign in which several methods of 
electioneering were used. A few of the more no- 
ticeable schemes are given here. 

Thousands of handbills were printed and dis- 
tributed around the campus. Many were pasted to 
the steps, walks, poles, trees and other prominent 
spots, to be later removed secretly or covered by 
handbills of the opposing party. Advertising trucks, 
equipped with amplifiers and microphones, patroled 
the streets near the campus and cried to all and 
sundry the merits of their own candidates and criti- 
cized the candidates of the opposition. These 
speeches were interspersed with much loud phono- 
graph music of a kind calculated to attract atten- 
tion. 

A football game had been scheduled for the 
Saturday previous to one election. This brought out 
both parties in full force. One party had handbills 
distributed at the gate. Both groups had sound 
trucks on the field. These furnished information 


(G6) 


(7) 


(8) students 


(9) 


and music for the crowd. The highlight of the af- 
ternoon’s maneuvers came when a young sorority 
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pledge entered the field, leading a goat, to which 
was fastened a sign reading, “Don’t be a goat! 
Vote (Name of party).’ The opposition soon 
staged a comeback. A fraternity boy entered the field 
leading another goat, which displayed the sign, 
“We've got their goat! Vote (Name of party).” 

By this time the football game had ceased to draw 
any attention. Older spectators as well as the stu- 
dents were devoting their attention to the antics of 
the party leaders rather than to the game. School 
spirit had run high at every game prior to this one. 
But this game drew little attention. Politics had 
routed even football. 

More handbills, pictures, cartoons, handshaking, 
and parades followed during the next few days. 
Printed propaganda of every description was scat- 
tered over the campus. A ‘“‘cash-night’’ rally was 
held. Torchlight parades and “‘tennis-court dances’’ 
were utilized to arouse interest and enthusiasm in 
the campaign. Epithets like “The Barbarians” or 
“The Great Unwashed,’’ added spice to the whole 
campaign. 

The morning of the election the students were 
surprised to see a “sandwich man” walking about 
the campus with a sign proclaiming the merits of 
one of the parties. The man carrying the sign had 
been hired at the local transient bureau office. He 
had agreed to walk about the campus from 8:00 
o'clock in the morning until 3:30 o'clock in the 
afternoon for a small wage. This expense was borne 
by the party candidates and others who appeared to 
belong to the “Economic Royalist’’ group. Later in 
the day, a small, long-eared animal, sometimes 
called a donkey, appeared on the campus bearing 
a sign upon its back which stated “I Voted for the 
(Name of party) Party! You Know What I Am!” 
Enough for party performances and appeals. The 
day of election was at hand. Great groups gathered 
in different places. Some had not slept the night 
before and many were up earlier than at any other 
time. 

The election was carried on in every particular 
according to the election laws of Indiana. The In- 
diana law provides for registration of voters, the 
signing on a poll-list, individual voting booths, 


certified election officials, ballot-boxes of different 
colors, and treatment of mutilated ballots, all of 
which were arranged. 

The classes in political science served in turn on 
the election board. This was the only difference in 
this election from a regular election. The room, 
materials, and procedures were the same as in a 
legal election in Indiana. The counting of ballots, 
announcement, and publication of results, as well as 
opportunity to demand a recount were all provided 
for. Voting tendencies of the four college classes 
are shown by the chart. It reveals several interesting 
facts very clearly. Frrst, it is shown that a majority 
of the students of each class voted, but the majority 
was so small as to be very disappointing. However, 
the figures correspond generally with those of the 
general public elections. Another disappontment is 
that college students do not show much more inter- 
est in voting than do the public in general. Can the 
situation be changed? I believe it can. That is one 
of the challenging problems in democratic govern- 
ment. 

Second, the chart clearly indicates a small but 
gradual increase each year in the percentage of those 
who participated. This is most gratifying. In four 
years the senior class vote increased from fifty-two 
per cent to sixty-one per cent. A similar increase is 
reflected in every class. It is evident that the students 
are becoming a little more civic minded. This, at 
least, is encouraging. Much could be done to in- 
crease the per cent of voting. 

Third, the seniors make fewer errors in voting 
than the lower classmen. This is reflected in the 
number of mutilated ballots. The juniors make 
fewer than the sophomores, who, in turn, make 
fewer mistakes than the freshmen. It is well known 
that several per cent of all votes cast in a general 
election are not counted because of errors made by 
voters in marking their ballots. 

Fourth, there was a strong tendency to vote a 
“straight” rather than a mixed ticket. This would 
indicate that the party is more important than the 
individual candidate. Many of the candidates do 
not consider themselves or the office very important. 
They hope to win for their group, be it the or- 
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ganized or the unorganized. 

The question arises as to why the students voted 
or did not vote. Following the elections a question- 
naire was given to each student in school. He was 
told not to sign his name. Following is a copy of the 
questionnaire which answers this question: 

1. I did not vote for class officers on election 
day because of: 


a. d. 
b. e. 
é. f. 
2. I voted for class officers on election day 

because of: 

a. d. 
b. e. 
€, f. 


3. I am a member of one of the following 
classes (check which) 


Senior——— Junior Sophomore— 
Freshmen——— 

4. I belong to a fraternity sorority 
unorganized——— 


Listed in order of their frequency are the answers 
given. 
Reasons for voting 


Interest in school government. 
. Interest in certain persons. 

. Sorority or fraternity pride. 

. Political pressure. 

. Duty. 


A bh wnhn 


Reasons for not voting 


. Disgusted with the methods used. 

. Ignorance of those running for office. 
. Lack of interest in elections. 

. Lack of party policies. 


mh WN 


It is interesting to note that the organized group 
voted a much higher per cent of their numbers 
than the unorganized. This is, as might be expected, 
due to organization pressure to elect organized stu- 
dents rather than to be represented by officers who 
do not belong to a sorority or fraternity. 

The campaigns have become better planned and 
much more effective. Knowledge of voting proce- 
dures is being learned. Students who did not know 
and had not seen a booth, not only learned how to 
enter, but how to mark and fold their ballots. More 
intelligent interest is being shown than ever before, 
this in spite of the fact that appeals are made to the 
emotions rather than to the intelligence. 

This type of training should be started at an early 
date. The junior and senior high schools and col- 
leges and universities offer many possibilities for 
training of this type. If this were carried on through 


four years of high school and the mistakes and pos- 
sibilities of intelligent elections were frankly dis- 
cussed in the classes, we would increase the interest 
and respect for government of, for, and by the 
people. 

Lack of interest is one of the reasons why a large 
number of our citizens do not actively participate in 
their government. There are about 3,000,000 eli- 
gible new voters in every general election. It is es- 
timated that about fifty-five per cent of these people 
go to the polls and vote. Certainly a much larger 
per cent, if properly trained to participate in govern- 
ment for a number of years while in school, would 
take part in elections. Intelligent interest is necessary 
and certainly there is no more appropriate time or 
place than the high schools and colleges to create 
this interest. It follows that if interest is guided and 
built up before leaving the schools, that it will be 
maintained when voting age is reached. 

Activity of this type will reduce the number of 
illegal or mutilated ballots cast at elections. This 
is another important factor in democratic govern- 
ment. The percentage of mutilated ballots in a 
regular election is high. Intelligent training is neces- 
sary and the secondary schools are capable of giving 
students practice in the correct way to vote. 

Actual voting as a school activity fulfills all the 
requirements of a sound educational procedure. As 
has been noted before, citizenship can only be learned 
by doing, that is, by actual participation in citizen- 
ship activities. It affords action in a real, life-like 
situation. It is a legitimate activity, one that every 
qualified citizen is expected to take part in. And, 
last of all, it should be done for its value in citizen- 
ship training. 

This activity can be successfully carried out in 
every size and type of school. The smaller schools 
will necessarily have a lesser amount of activity, but 
it will be just as intense, just as interesting, just as 
vital and life-like, as any type of pupil activity can 
possibly be. All schools will require wise teacher 
guidance in an activity of this kind. 

Truly, the schools are confronted with a great 
responsibility at the present time—the responsibility 
of interesting youth in active participation in their 
citizenship privileges. If high school students are not 
having stimulating experiences in civic classes today, 
then education is losing a great opportunity. Unless 
students are encouraged and urged to engage ac- 
tively in the solution of their group problems in 
school, they will not lay the foundation for meeting 
those larger problems in democratic government. 
Lincoln expressed this thought well, when he said, 
“Government of the people, for the people, and 5) 
the people.” 
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PROGRESSIVE DEMOCRACY_PROSPECT OF A SMASH UP. 


A cartoon published during the political campaign of 1860. It depicts the precarious position of the Democratic party. In this campaign, the 


it a united party. At their national convention, held in Charleston, South Carolina, they split into two factions 
ver the question of slavery in the territories. A short time later, the Northern Democrats, meeting at Baltimore, nominated Stephen A. 
Douglas for the Presidency and Herschel V. Johnson for the Vice-Presidency and endorsed the policy of squatter sovereignty. The Southern 


Democrats also met in convention and chose John C. Breckinridge and Joseph Lane as their candidates, adopting at the same time a pro- 


Democrats were unable to preset 


slavery platform. 
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An English view of the American 
Civil War. It appeared in Lon- 
don Punch and was entitled: 
“The ‘Sensation’ Struggle in 
America.” 


THE 





CIVIL WAR 


Below: Union soldiers in the 
streets of Fredericksburg, Vir- 
ginia, from which they were 
driven in disastrous defeat, De- 
cember 13, 2. The Battle of 
Frederic ksburg Was one of the 
important battles of the Civil 


War. 
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THE CIVIL WAR 


An English view of Emanci- 
pation, called, “One Good 
Turn Deserves Another.” Old 
Abe: “Why I du declare its 
my dear old Sambo! Course 
you'll fight for us, Sambo. 


| Lend us a hand old hoss, du!” 








Union works before Vicksburg. After a long siege the strongly fortified town surrendered to General Grant on July 4, 1863. 
Compare the methods used here with modern trench warfare. 
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CIVIL WAR 


A river combat on the Mississippi River. The artist has tried to give an idea of the character of the naval warfare o 


- ans 


General Buell’s federal army on its way to Shiloh, Tennessee, where one of the most memorable battles of the Civil War was fought. 
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The Inaccuracy of 


Estimating Growth 


from Final Test Marks 


LEON A 


WILBER 


University of Mississippi, University, Mississippi 


Recently the writer, as an experiment, repeated 
as part of the final examination in a course in edu- 
cation the same objective questions he had used in 
an inventory test at the beginning of the course. 
Analysis of the results showed a surprising fact: 
some of the students who made only mediocre 
marks on the final examination had learned far more 
since the inventory test than most of the students 
making the highest marks on the examination. If 
marks were based on how much students studied 
and how many new facts they learned during the 
course, several whose examination marks were not 
high would have received A’s and B’s, while others 
who made high marks on the examination would 
have made average marks or below. 

The present article is a report of an exploratory 
investigation undertaken to determine how accu- 
rately the amounts of growth which pupils make can 
be estimated from their marks on tests given at the 
ends of learning periods. 

The procedure was as follows: Objective tests of 
from thirty to ninety items each were given at the 
beginning and end of learning periods to the fol- 
lowing classes: one in seventh grade social studies, 
two in eighth grade United States history, two in 
tenth grade world history, two in eleventh grade 
United States history, and two in education at the 
university. The learning period for the seventh 
grade class was two weeks; for one history class, 
eighteen weeks, and for the other five, twenty-four; 
and for the education classes, sixteen weeks. The 
same test was given to each class at the end as at 
the beginning of the learning period. 


The results may be analyzed in two ways: by cor- 
relation, and by individual cases. Evidence from 
correlation will be considered first. 

Coefficients of correlation show a moderately high 
positive relationship between growth and status at 
the end of the growth period, but the coefficients 
must be interpreted in terms of the possibility of 
estimating one score from the other. This possi- 
bility, as shown by the coefficients of alienation, is 
in the best case less than thirty-six per cent better 
than guessing. (Computation: The coefficient of 
alienation for the first semester education class is 
646. 1 .646 = .35-+, the percentage that esti- 
mates are improved over guessing.) The values of 
scores of status in estimating growth scores, accord- 
ing to the coefficients of alienation, range from 
thirty-six per cent better than guessing, in the case 
of one education class, down to less than eight per 
cent better than guessing in the tenth grade world 
history classes. The data would seem to indicate, 
therefore, that although the score on the final test 
gives some indication of the amount of growth a 
pupil made, its evidence in estimating growth is too 
inaccurate to be useful to a teacher. 

Probably a more meaningful way of analyzing 
the data would be to compare the marks pupils 
would receive according to scores on the final test 
with the marks they would receive if growth, only, 
were considered. For this purpose, marks were de- 
fined according to the Missouri plan, based on the 
normal frequency distribution. The grades, A and 
E were defined as scores over one and one-half 
standard deviations above and below the mean; B 


TABLE I 


COEFFICIENTS Of! 


CORRELATION AND OF ALIENATION FOR FINAL SCORES AND CHANGES IN SCORE ON INVENTORY AND CLOSING 


TESTS TAKEN BY NINE CLASSES STUDYING CONTENT SUBJECTS 


Class 


Education (1st semester) 
Education (2nd semester) ee 
8th Grade United States History 
10th Grade World History 

11A United States History Class 
11B United States History Class 
7th Grade Social Studies 


* Note: Formula for coefficient of alienation is V1 — r° 





Learning Coefficient* 


Period in N r o 
W eeks Alienation 
16 10 + .760 + .2 .646 
16 12 + .541 = 3 .839 
24 31 + 657 + .1 Ti 
24 47 + .380 = 11 926 
18 18 + .626 + .1 .778 
24 18 + .427 + .13 880 
2 32 + .443 = 1 


.890 
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TABLE II 
NUMBERS OF PuPILS RECEIVING DIFFERENT MARKS ON FINAL TESTS AS CLASSIFIED ACCORDING TO MARKS OF SAME PUPILS 
WHEN BASED ON GAINS MADE IN TEST SCORES DURING LEARNING PERIOD 
Marks Based on Marks Based on Gains in Score Tend 
+? or . > : " Otals 
Final Test Scores A B Cc D E , 
A l 2 3 
B 6 20 24 9 59 
Cc 2 12 25 11 l 51 
D l 3 18 10 { 36 
E 3 11 5 19 
Total 10 37 70 {1 10 168 


Note: For this table marks were defined as follows 


A = 1.5 sigmas or more above mean. 
B = .5 to 1.5 sigmas above mean. 
C = Within .5 sigmas from mean. 
D = .5 to 1.5 sigmas below mean 
E = 1.5 sigmas or more below mean. 


and D, as between one-half and one and one-half 
standard deviations above and below the mean; and 
C, as within one-half standard deviation from the 
mean. 

Examination of marks of individuals shows that 
pupils who made any particular mark in growth 
received a wide range of marks on the final test. 
(Table II.) For marks of A, B, C, and D in growth, 
corresponding marks on the final test ranged in each 
case over four different classifications: 1.¢., pupils 


TABLE III 
DISTRIBUTION OF PUPILS WHEN CLASSIFIED ACCORDING TO 
NUMBERS RECEIVING THE SAME MARKS IN GROWTH AS IN 
FINAL SCORE. AND MARKS DIFFERING BY ONE, 
Two, or THREE LETTERS 


Classification 


Number Per Cent 


Pupils receiving same mark in growth as on final 


EY Ed. ncicd @ ete nee A he wo ack oR hele aes 61 36 
Pupils with marks differing by one letter . . 87 52 
Pupils with marks differing by two letters 19 11 
Pupils with marks differing by three letters l I 

, | ease .168 100 


receiving A in growth received marks ranging from 
A to D on the final test, and pupils receiving B in 
growth received marks ranging from A to D on the 
final test, etc. On the other hand, pupils receiving 
marks of C and D on the final test, received marks 
in growth ranging the entire distance from A to E, 
and those receiving marks of B on the final test re- 
ceived marks in growth which ranged from A to D. 

A slightly different analysis shows the same re- 
lationship. (Table III.) Only thirty-six per cent of 
the 168 pupils received the same marks on the final 
test as in growth. The greatest number, eighty-seven 
pupils or fifty-two per cent, received marks differing 
by one letter, only. Twelve per cent, however, re- 
ceived marks differing by two or three letters in the 
scale. 

The evidence from individual analysis thus sup- 
ports that from correlation. It must be concluded, 
therefore, that if teachers wish to know the amount 
of growth pupils make, they must obtain growth 
scores as well as final test scores because they can- 
not estimate growths of individuals with accuracy 
from performance on tests given only at the ends 
of learning periods. 


Values and ‘Techniques of 
Committee Work 


LESTER M. BEALS 


School of Education, 


A great deal has been said and written about the 
use of group or committee work in a modern school 
curriculum. Many teachers agree that it plays an 
important part in helping to develop those charac- 


Northwestern University, Evanston, Illinois 


teristics considered essential in progressive educa- 
tion. In this modern philosophy of education it 1s 
believed that the school should be the place where 
definite social as well as educational needs of the 
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pupils are met, and that the individual should be 
prepared for a worth while place in society. One 
of the greatest needs of today is for training in 
codperative group work that will be local, national, 
and international in scope. It is apparent that if 
codperative planning and working had been an es- 
tablished social and political practice through recent 
history that we would not have the great problems 
of unemployment, political graft, exploitation, and 
extreme nationalism that we see on all sides. At 
least these things would have been greatly modified. 
Then, if the school meets or attempts to meet the 
needs of society it should be greatly challenged by 
these problems of social maladjustment. 

Furthermore, group work of various kinds is a 
dominant characteristic of our present political and 
social order and children should be prepared in 
school to participate in it. On a small scale we have 
town councils, boards of education, library boards, 
church boards, fraternal organizations and the like; 
on a larger scale, state legislatures, boards of re- 
gents, state planning commissions and state educa- 
tional organizations; while on a still larger one a 
cabinet, Congress, various national committees and 
so on all of which implies some kind of group work. 
Thousands of social and political group organiza- 
tions which surround us and are a part of our daily 
life could be mentioned. Someone has said that the 
American people have the greatest facility for organ- 
izing themselves into groups of any people in the 
world and that is surely true. It is clear then that 
students will have to learn how to work together in 
organizations of all kinds and the better training 
that the school can give them the more effective will 
be their participation in life situations. It would 
seem that this is a far cry from what I am going to 
present, namely the functions and methods of group 
work as they may be employed in the classroom; 
yet they are steps in the direction of a more codpera- 
tive and democratic society. 

The plan of group work I am about to describe 
is the plan whereby a class is divided into various 
small committees for reasons which I will explain. 
Like any other educational €xperiment the program 
of grouping should be preceded by most careful 
planning, study and preparation. Whether the plan 
is worked out by an entire school in all fields or 
used only by a few teachers of social studies, the 
same methods of preparation should be followed. 
The teacher should acquaint the principal or super- 
intendent with her plans, securing their consent and 
help. As this type of procedure fits in best in a 
program making use of a long class period some 
adjustment in the schedule might have to be made. 
In the way of physical materials some kind of table 
is needed that will seat around five pupils. This 
number seems to be the most logical and workable 


size to handle, teachers report. Ordinary tables of 
the library type work very well, although there is 
sometimes the problem of finding a place to keep 
books and supplies. A teacher in one of the ele- 
mentary schools in Omaha, Nebraska, has devised 
and patented a special kind of a table for this type 
of work, which is described in the July, 1938 issue 
of The Nation’s Schools. It is possible also to use the 
ordinary stationary desk with which many of the 
schools are still equipped. The seats are first placed 
on runners, then by cutting the runners at certain 
places the seats are divided into units of one and 
two. Not so many of the single units are needed 
because they are to be used by the group chairmen. 
By placing two of the double units together with 
one of the single units in front, we have the general 
set-up for the committee of five. Any of these plans 
for seating are feasible and adaptable to the situa- 
tion. 

Most complete aims and objectives should be 
planned and kept in mind by the teacher; otherwise 
she may find herself completely lost in the experi- 
ment. It is probablly best to begin by using a section 
of social studies in which there is a fusion of history 
or geography, English, and spelling. Then the plan 
may be expanded later on as widely as desired. As 
we launch the program, the first thing to be done 
after the class meets, is a thorough explanation to 
the group of the plan, followed by an appropriate 
discussion by the class. It is a good idea to give 
a demonstration of committee work technique with 
the teacher acting as chairman and several of the 
most alert pupils forming the rest of the committee. 
By using a chairman for each group we not only 
increase the efficiency but also provide training in 
conducting group work and chairmanship. 

In most schools, with the exception of some of 
the purely experimental type, there is at least a sug- 
gested course of study to follow. In some situations 
it might be possible to develop the entire program 
from the immediate needs of the pupils and through 
their planning. We are agreed in either case that 
the curriculum should relate to every day needs and 
experiences. In planning the unit the teacher will 
work with the children, carefully guiding and di- 
recting them. The formation of the unit will prob- 
ably take place in a general discussion of what is 
needed in this stage of the work, and the best ways 
of obtaining this objective. After the unit of work 
has been decided upon it should be carefully worked 
out step by step. A copy of it might be placed on 
the board or some member of the class might be 
designated to copy and mimeograph it and provide a 
copy for each. The next step is to form working 
groups for this particular unit. Probably no smaller 
than three nor larger than five is the ideal size for 
the committee. There are several ways in which 
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these committees may be formed all of which has its 
advantages. The most logical way and the one that 
seems to function best in situations that I have 
observed is forming the group on the basis of inter- 
est on certain phases of the unit. Some will be 
interested in doing some particular thing on the 
topic, some another and so on, and each may form a 
committee. If some groups are too large, more than 
one can be formed on the same subject. Groups also 
may be formed on the basis of ability, by teacher 
selection, or by “choosing up.” When children, 
however, have an opportunity to select and work 
on the thing that they are most interested in they 
tend to do a superior quality of work and get more 
real value from it. If the work is well planned be- 
forehand with a great deal of variety and choice, 
the groups will tend to even themselves. The teacher 
will probably have to do some guidance work i 
helping some pupils to make a wise choice but this 
should be of a suggestive nature, not arbitrary. Oc- 
casionally we find an individual who is a disturbing 
element in any group, but the class will soon recog- 
nize this and segregate him for a while. If he is re- 
moved from all contact with the groups and made 
to work by himself he will soon see what he is missing 
and will seek to get back into a group. 

The next step is to help the groups organize their 
work. A chairman elected by each group is respon- 
sible for directing its activities and co6rdinating the 
work in general. A good plan is to change chairmen 
fairly often in order that each member of the class 
has an opportunity to take over this valuable experi- 
ence. A teacher using this plan said to me: ‘Serving 
as a group chairman does something for the indi 
vidual. He takes on a feeling of definite responsibil- 
ity and develops leadership that he would have no 
chance to develop otherwise.”’ It might be said here 
that this is another value of group work—that 
timid individuals who are backward about taking 
part in class discussions and asking questions are 
much more at home in a small group and are able 
to overcome to some extent this handicap. The chair- 
man is also responsible for seeing that his group 
does a good job on its contribution to the class proj- 
ect. During the organization of the committees the 
teacher must do a great deal of planning with each, 
especially when the plan is new to them. After 
pupils have had experience using it they will know 
how to go ahead and organize their own group ac- 
tivities. The demonstration, that I have mentioned, 
will help a great deal in introducing the group work 
technique to the class. Other officers that will be of 
value are a secretary, a supply monitor, pencil mont- 
tor or other such officers. 

From here on the class periods will be consumed 
by general discussions, group work, individual work, 





library work, and in taking excursions, as each fits 
into the program. Teachers using the technique have 
found that no one method in itself is complete but 
a combination of all these things seems best. For 
example the class period might start out by having 
general announcements, followed by questions from 
all groups as to problems they are encountering and 
possibly brief reports on the progress. Most groups 
prefer some time when they can work individually 
with a quiet attitude along with the time used for 
group discussions and work. The class as a whole 
with a little guidance from the teacher will be able 
to determine their own program at the beginning of 
each period. If all questions of difficulty are taken 
care of at the beginning of the period much time 
will be saved and the teacher will be able to work 
with the groups that need the most attention. The 
time spent on the unit will depend on the material 
studied, the interest of the group, and the recogni- 
tion of its importance. Suggested activities for each 
group include a biography, an outline of the work 
covered, a list of new words mastered in the study, 
a notebook of poor English used with a parallel 
list of correct forms, collection of materials related 
to the unit, and reports of field trips. 

The last step involves the checking of the work 
of the various committees and evaluating it. The 
purpose of this is to give the entire group the bene- 
fit of the work done by each committee, train them 
in presenting in an interesting and valuable way, 
material that has been mastered, and to give the 
teacher a picture of how much has been accom- 
plished. A good way to have this material presented 
to the class is to have some member appointed as a 
chairmen, and let the presentation center around 
the group reporting its findings. As each group 
finished its reports, the chairman will start and pre- 
side over general class questions and discussions. 
The committees should be encouraged to make use 
of as many visual aids as possible, such as maps, 
charts, graphs, pictures, etc., in presenting their ma- 
terial. After all committees have reported a general 
discussion might follow in which the essential points 
and values of the unit are enumerated and put down 
on paper by the class. Finally, some kind of testing 
and re-testing on these essential points should fol- 
low in order to give the unit a compact form. Of 
course we agree that it is the values gained from 
participating from this democratic procedure that 
is important rather than the material learned. It 
will be interesting and valuable to evaluate the 
program with the pupils and get their,viewpoint on 
committee work. Naturally, the technique of such 
work will improve with use. 

This is a brief view 


of how committee work 


may be handled in the classroom. It is adaptable to 
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all levels of the school, the elementary, junior and 
senior high schools. It is probably most successful 
when used in the social studies in developing the 
various social skills, although some phases of it 
can be utilized in all fields. In presenting this de- 


scription my hope is that teachers will gain a clearer 
view of the place of group work in a modern school 
program. Once tried it proves its value to both 
teacher and pupils. 


News and Comment 


Morris WOLF 


Head, Social Studies 


REVOLUTION IN IDEAS 


In ‘Revolution in Ideas,” which appeared in 
The Nation for October 21, Professor Max Lerner 
suggested that a revolutionary step in thinking is 
being taken today. Three centuries ago the scientific 
method began to revolutionize thought. It was fol- 
lowed by attempts to apply reason to social institu- 
tions and then, led by such thinkers as Darwin and 
Marx, to understand the world as process, develop- 
ment. It was left for our century to recognize the 
importance of the irrational and its influences in the 
realm of thought. In our time, said Dr. Lerner, ‘‘the 
rational, right-thinking man has as surely ceased to 
be considered the center of our intellectual system 
as the earth has ceased to be considered the center 
of our planetary system.’’ The history of ideas and 
the history of states of social consciousness or 
climates of opinion are giving way to “the history 
of ideas as the expression of broad social and class 
forces.” If ideas are the expression of such forces 
they must inevitably reflect “class and group in- 
terests and power relations.’ 

To know and to understand their social 
nexus, we now see, are not enough. What happens 
to the thinker’s ideas as they go out from him to 
other men? What do they do to and with the ideas? 
Such study of ideas is the naturalistic one. It views 
an idea in terms of the thinker and his life, of his 
intellectual tradition, of his period or social setting, 
and in terms of the historical consequences of the 
idea as other men took it, interpreted it, and used it. 
This approach must take account of irrational forces 
no less than rational, of propaganda as well as of 
the creative power of the individual. The irrational 
is not glorified; but it is recognized as existing and is 
evaluated as an influence. 

Professor Lerner applied this approach to the 
totalitarian and the democratic ways of using ideas 
today. The totalitarian way is that of manipulating 
ideas in order to keep the masses in place and 
further the goals of power politics, while the demo- 
cratic way is to use ideas as instruments for serving 
the ends of the common man, the end per se. 


ideas 


Department, Girard Colleg 


e, Philadelphia 


SCHOOLS PUBLICIZED 


“Schools, The Challenge of Democracy to Edu- 
cation,” appearing in the October issue of the Sur- 
vey Graphic, is the second in the series on “Calling 
America” which began last February. School men 
everywhere will welcome this October number. Be- 
cause schools hold a strategic and critical relation 
to democracy, this number followed the first, on the 
subject of democracy itself. 

Schools were examined from four points of view. 
“What Is Education?” was the first. It is significant 
that the question was answered in terms of goals and 
not of methods and materials. The second was ‘“The 
Schools We Keep,” which was described in terms 
of the problems that schools should tackle rather 
than in terms of what 1s now being done in the 
school. Companion to this was the third, “Where 
We Must Take Hold.” Most of the discussion dealt 
with the inequalities of educational opportunity in 
the various parts of the nation, the problem of 
teacher training, and the question of how to develop 
administration as a means for fostering democratic 
freedom. The final part pointed out ways in which 
schools are “Answering the Challenge.” 

Designed for the general reader, this number 
should deepen the public’s appreciation of the use 
and value of its school plan. Since at least the early 
years of the depression schoolmen have been keenly 
interested in good school publicity. This issue of 
Surve) Graphic i is a welcome help. 


TRENDS IN EDUCATION 


The Elementary School Journal for October 
printed the Phi Delta Kappa lecture of Professor 
William F. Ogburn on “Future Trends in Educa- 
tion.”” Even with a stationary or a declining popula- 
tion, Dr. Ogburn pointed out, the high school and 
college enrollments are likely to grow for some time 
because so large a proportion of youth is not yet 
held in school. He suspected, however, that tomor- 
row's schools will pay much attention to the train- 
ing of pupil personality. The family, the church, 
and the local community can no longer give such 
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training adequately, in our urban centers, and the 
schools will be called upon to do it as they have 
already been called upon to give vocational train- 
ing. Today, parents ask few questions about educa- 
tional methods, but many about dances, fraternities, 
athletics, and other matters largely of a personality 
nature. Since it is these pursuits that offer the best 
opportunities for personality development, it is 
likely that schools will lay increasing emphasis upon 
what are now called extra-curricular activities. 

Schools, he held, in the future are likely to offer 
more practical courses—courses geared into cur- 
rent life. They will become more efhcient by getting 
rid of lost motions, by lessening inequalities of edu- 
cational opportunity, and by raising standards in the 
less favored communities. The growth of culture in 
complexity and magnitude will likely prolong the 
period of schooling as well as increase specialization. 
Moreover, types of educational institutions which 
are not schools are likely to increase—institutions 
similar to the Boy Scouts and the CCC camps. The 
radio holds great promise here along with other 
agencies of this kind such as the movie, travel, the 
magazine, and facsimile transmission and television. 
In fact, the radio, the talking book, and the film 
book may revolutionize educational methods. The 
tremendous expansion of government activities into 
so many hitherto non-public fields may result in 
greater domination of school curriculums by the 
government. In this respect an object lesson is held 
up by the dictator countries. 

Dealing more fully with one part of Dr. Og- 
burn’s subject was an article in the October issue of 
School Life on “An Educational Partnership.” In it, 
United States Commissioner of Education, Dr. John 
W. Studebaker, drew attention to the very important 
part that movies and radio are likely to play in to- 
morrow's teaching. When the President of the 
United States this year transferred the office of 
Education to the newly created Federal Security 
Agency he announced that the film and radio func- 
tion of the National Emergency Council had been 
assigned to that Office. ‘These are clearly a part of 
the educational activities of the government,” 
the President. 


said 


SIGNIFICANT CCC 
More and more frequently high school teachers 
are asking whether the experience of the Civilian 
Conservation Corps will not have a mighty effect 
upon the secondary school, especially in the areas 
of work with the so-called non-academic or slow- 
learning child. In School and Society for September 


23, Richard H. Heep gave a succinct account of the 


organization, administration, purposes, methods and 
activities of ‘“The Civilian Conservation Corps.” 
The CCC trains youth from seventeen to twenty- 


three years of age, of all levels of intelligence and 
previous schooling, but mainly those who have been 
economic and scholastic failures. From the begin- 
ning its problem has been one of counseling and 
guiding individuals. Although using the methods 
common to our schools, it has come to rely mainly 
on the activity type of program and to deal with 
things rather than books. Much of the planning, 
purposing, and doing is left to the students, under 
guidance. The educational program does not follow 
the traditional school patterns. It is built on genuine 
motives and vital content and allows each boy to 
study any subject or occupation he wishes. There are 
no required courses, classes are small, attendance is 
voluntary, and the work is practical. Teachers must 
“sell” themselves to the students. 

Mr. Heep emphasized the importance of leisure- 
time activities in CCC life: library, music, dramatics, 
athletics, newspaper, arts and crafts, as well as 
religion. The work is on a twenty-four hour work- 
study-play basis. 

The activities of the CCC are 
month in School Life, the 
Office of Education. 


reviewed each 
organ of the federal 


SOCIAL STUDIES IN DETROIT 
For several years Detroit has been engaged 

placing a revised social studies curriculum into 
grades 1 to 12. Dr. C. C. Barnes, director of the 
social studies for the public schools of Detroit, de- 
scribed the program in The Clearing House for 
October (‘‘Detroit’s Widening-Area Social-Studies 
Program’). He outlined the guiding objectives and 
principles and indicated the nature of the curricu- 
lum for the various grade levels. The familiar cycle 
arrangement in the social studies is followed. On 
each school level, from primary to senior high 
school, the curriculum is built around centers of 
interest which reappear successively but which on 
each level provide for the use of experiences already 
learned as well as for new ones that arise in the 
ever widening life of the child as he grows older. 
These centers of interest, like those which have been 
suggested in Pennsylvania by the state department 
of education, are large instruction units which cover 
significant phases of human experience, geo- 
graphical, historical, civic, and social. 


New Type SUMMER SCHOO! 

A new type of summer school was tried out in 
Tulsa last summer, and an account if it was given 
by Tulsa's superintendent of schools, Harry W. 
Gowans, in the October issue of School Executive 
(“Teaching Tulsa’s Teachers’). This project seems 
to be the first of its kind. 

More than one third of Tulsa's 825 teachers 
agreed to pay $25 each and attend, on a voluntary 
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basis, a series of conferences with experts in various 
fields in which the teachers themselves indicated 
they were most interested. Dr. Lois Coffey Mossman, 
Dr. Paul A. Witty, Dr. J. Wayne Wrightstone, and 
others led the conferences, discussions, demonstra- 
tions, and other activities in the study of six divi- 
sions of interest. These included activity teaching, 
individual behavior, and improvement of instruc- 
tion. Each teacher could work in any division he 
desired. The conferences lasted for thirty sessions 
and credit toward degrees was granted by the Uni- 
versity of Tulsa, on a plan satisfactory to it and 
to the teachers of Tulsa. Superintendent Gowans de- 
scribed how the plan worked. Has Tulsa blazed a 
trail for other school systems? 
UsEFUL MATERIALS 

Classes which study housing will welcome the 
account of ‘Self-Help Cooperative Housing’? which 
appeared in the September number of the Monthl 
Labor Review of the United States Department of 
Labor. Successful experiments in providing housing 
cooperatively, on the self-help plan, have been car- 
ried on at Uniontown, Pennsylvania, since 1937 and 
at Iona, Idaho, since 1934, The principle topics 
discussed in the article were the community itself, 
its members, their homesteads, the financing and 
construction of the homes, and the life, accomplish- 
ments, and problems of the community. 

Frederick Lewis Allen, in the November and 
December issues of Harper's Magazine, presented 
notes on a history of the 1930's. Called ‘‘Since 
Yesterday,” the first article dealt with morals, 
marriage, fashions, and drinking during the decade 
while the second took up leisure, sports, gambling, 
and religion. 

From time to time reference has been made here 
to descriptions of city governments, especially their 
inefficiencies and corruption. Another such account 
appeared in Forum for November. Charles Ed- 
mundson of the St. Louis Post-Dispatch described 
“St. Louis, A City in Decay,”’ suffering from ‘‘politi- 
cal paralysis and economic dry rot.’’ A much more 
cheerful story, all too rare, is that told by Thomas 
E. Murphy in the October number of Current His- 
tory, on “Rhode Island’s Vanderbilt.’’ Once again a 
new political Galahad overturned a seemingly inde- 
structible political machine. When such a Galahad 
is a scion of American economic royalty, he becomes 
news indeed. Mr. Murphy’s story is the kind that 
people like. Certainly it is a very worth while one for 
high school youth. 


GIFTED CHILDREN 


The first fruits of the work of the National Com- 
mittee on Coérdination in Secondary Education 
appeared in the October issue of The Journal of 


Educational Sociology in the form of a study of 
“The Education of Gifted Children in Secondary 
Schools.” In 1925, at the invitation of the then 
United-States Commissioner of Education, Dr. John 
J. Tigert, the National Committee on Research in 
Secondary Education was established, with repre- 
sentatives from the important national associations 
interested in secondary education. Recently that com- 
mittee reorganized itself into the National Commit- 
tee on Coédrdination because the problem of co- 
ordination was most pressing, and other research 
agencies were at work upon research projects. 
Reports were made to the committee at a meeting 
in Cleveland, this year, disclosing what is being done 
for the education of pupils of high intelligence. A 
number of these reports have been printed in The 
Journal of Educational Sociology. Included were 
accounts of what is being done for such children in 
England, France, and Germany, the educational im- 
plications derived from follow-up studies of gifted 
children, the elementary-high school relationship as 
it bears on the problem, and the programs for such 
children which are operating in Los Angeles and 
New York City. The whole is concluded by the 
“Report of the Evaluating Committee on the Edu- 
cation of Gifted Children in Secondary Schools.” 


STUDIES IN EDUCATION 

With the aid of a grant from the General Edu- 
cation Board, Cornell University this fall began a 
three-year experiment to find out if the capacity of 
high school youth to think critically about social 
problems can be enlarged. Those engaged in the 
study regard that capacity as essential for the wel- 
care of a democratic state. 

It is planned so to arrange the content of the 
social studies curriculum of the high school that 
young people will engage in evaluating evidence 
and drawing conclusions. Can their soundness of 
judgment in thinking about social problems be in- 
creased? Will the capacity for critical thinking about 
such matters be transferred to out-of-school situa- 
tions? 

During the first year exercises will be prepared 
and arranged for various grades in the experimental 
schools. In the second year, as materials and pro- 
cedures are used, tests will be made to measure their 
effectiveness. The final evaluation of the study will 
then be made, especial attention being given to the 
problems of growth in power and of transfer. 

From time to time attention has been drawn here 
to the Codperative Study of Secondary School Stand- 
ards which has been under way for several years. 
The work originally planned was completed this 
year, except for the final publication and distribu- 
tion of reports. It has been decided not to discharge 
the committee, but to continue it at least until the 
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reports have been published. This decision will 
permit the committee to continue to give aid to 
schools which have been putting codperative study 
procedures into practice. 

The November issue of School Life offered the 
first of a series of forum discussions of controversial 
issues in education. The first question was, “Shall 
School Systems Be Independent of Other Govern- 
ment Agencies?” Willard E. Givens of the National 
Education Association and Jerome G. Kerwin of 
the University of Chicago gave the pros and cons 
of the question. 

In December the question was, ‘Shall Depart- 
ments of Education Furnish Treatment of Defects 
Found in Medical and Dental Examination of Chil- 
dren?” The series is designed, through forum tech- 
nique, to throw light on controversial issues about 
which people are thinking, and not to propound 
solutions. The series will be helpful to the schools 
of the nation. 


THE WAR 

The war in Europe, of course, looms larger in 
many magazines than any other subject. Monthly 
periodicals such as Events and Current History may 
be expected to deal more completely with the sub- 
ject than those which treat of many matters other 
than current affairs. Under the title, “History in the 
Making: the Second World War,” the October issue 
of Current History gave a running account of 
European affairs since last August, including the 
repercussions in the Americas. A day-by-day 
chronology from August 19 to September 19 fol- 
lowed. Various documents of the period—German, 
French, and British letters, notes, telegrams, mes- 
sages, appeals, and speeches were given in whole 
or in part. Six experts reviewed the background and 
opening weeks of the war. 

The October number of Events likewise was de- 
voted largely to war matters (“European Crisis and 
America’s Part in the Conflict’). Professor Sidney 
B. Fay wrote the leading article, “How the War 
Came.”’ Blaming Hitler more than others, he never- 
theless held that the other great powers were not 
guiltless. He passed in review the events and con- 
ditions from the annexation of Austria to the in- 
vasion of Poland. In the articles which followed, 
the various angles of the war were discussed: 
preparations in Britain and France, the meaning of 
the Russo-German pact, the status of Italy and 
Japan, the position of neutrals, including the United 
States, and the financial aspects of the conflict. In 
the November issue this discussion was continued, 
with reinterpretations in the light of events. 

In Asia for November much attention was paid 
to the relation of the Orient to the European war 
and to the key position of the United States in rela- 


tion to both. The editor of the periodical maintained 
that, while war began in Europe, peace must come 
from Asia, and the United States is the agent for 
initiating it. Several writers examined various fac- 
tors essential to peace, endeavoring to show why this 
country holds the key. 

Asia continued its series on the Philippines, pre- 
viously referred to here, Edgar Snow again con- 
tributing in November on the subject of why the 
“Filipinos Want a Guarantee.” Alexander Kiralfy, 
a naval expert, studied the islands from the stand- 
point of ‘“A Naval Base in the Pacific.” 

Bearing on the whole question was Major George 
Fielding Eliot’s thoughtful examination of ‘“Ameri- 
can Military and Foreign Policies,” in the Novem- 
ber issue of Harper's Magazine. He described the in- 
terrelationship of our military and our foreign poli- 
cies, laying stress upon the key position which the 
naval arm of our military establishment holds. 


PROSPERITY 


Repeatedly reference has been made in this de- 
partment to articles by A. A. Berle, Jr., Stuart 
Chase, and others who suggested that unemploy- 
ment and depression can be cured if idle capital can 
be put to work. Professor Sumner Slichter of Har- 
vard added his voice to the chorus in ‘Business 
Looks Ahead” (in the November Aflantic Month- 
ly). He gave a great deal of attention to the possi- 
bilities of technological research, now carried on 
more extensively than ever, as a creator of demands 
for capital investment. He singled out the housing 
industry, which so many others have pointed to, as 
the most promising field for research and invest- 
ment, but at the same time emphasized the handi- 
cap imposed by the lack of skilled labor. In later 
issues the Aflantic Monthly will discuss these two 
matters which Professor Slichter regarded as essen- 
tial to prosperity. 

A complement to Professor Slichter’s article, and 
one just as vital for teachers of the social studies, 
is Peter F. Drucker’s ““The Industrial Revolution 
Hits the Farmer,” which appeared in the November 
number of Harper's Magazine. Mr. Drucker sees 
in modern farm mechanization the death of the 
skilled, small farmer. In his place there will be 
large, industrialized, specialized farm businesses, 
employing very little skilled labor. Despite the 
mounting farm subsidies, at urban expense, the 
extension of mechanization seems inexorable. Es- 
pecially interesting to American readers are Mr. 
Drucker’s illustrations of the effects of farm 
mechanization since the World War in England, 
Germany, and Russia. The trend in the United 
States is traced during the same period, and some of 
the political and social consequences of this in- 
dustrial revolution in farming are described. 
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MEETINGS 

The fall meeting of The National Council for 
the Social Studies was held on November 24-25 in 
Kansas City, Missouri, at the Hotel Muehlebach. 
The programs included discussion of yearbooks and 
contributions made by specialists in subject matter. 
Features of the convention were the exhibits of 
leading textbooks in the social studies and the pres- 
entation of the work of the Institute for Propa- 
ganda Analysis. 

On November 24-25, at the Chalfonte-Haddon 
Hall Hotel in Atlantic City, the Middle States As- 
sociation of History and Social Science Teachers 
held its first conference in years with the general 
meetings of The Middle States Association of Col- 
leges and Secondary Schools. On November 24 the 
program was that of the larger association, in which 
Dr. Judd and others examined the “Ends and 
Means of General Education,” a subject which has 
long received Dr. Judd’s attention. On November 
25 the meetings for history and social science teach- 
ers were held. In the morning three topics were 
taken up: “The New History Examinations of the 
College Entrance Examination Board,” the ‘‘Co- 
operative Study of Secondary School Standards,” 
and ‘The Social Studies Teacher Re-examines 
Patriotism.” 

At the luncheon which concluded the session, 
Professor David S. Muzzey of Columbia University 
spoke on “The Responsibility of the History Teach- 
er in a Time of Crisis.” 


NATIONAL BROADCASTING COMPANY PUBLIC 
SERVICE FEATURES FOR DECEMBER 1939 


All Time Eastern Standard WEAF—ReEp 

WJZ—BLUE 

ON Your Jos NBC—Red 
Sundays 1:30—2:00 P.M. 


Dec. 3 “I Lost My Job” Department Store 
10 “I Want to Be a Policeman” 


17 ‘“There’s No Future in It’ Magazine 
Office 
THE Wor.p Is Yours 
Sundays—4:30—5:00 P.M. 
Dec. 3 Exploring the Amazon for Plants 
10 Historical Gems 
17 Cortez, the Conquistador 
24 Christmas at Mount Vernon 
31 The March of Science 


NBC—Red 


ADVENTURE IN READING NBC—Blue 
Mondays—2:00—2:30 P.M. 
Dec. 4 Edmund Spencer 
11 Ellen Glasgow 
18 Noah Webster 
25 (no title—Christmas Day) 
GALLANT AMERICAN WOMEN NBC—Blue 


(formerly “All American Women”’ ) 

Tuesdays—2:00—2:30 P.M. 

“Women Are People’’ (how the vote 

was won) 

12 “Laws and Women”’ (struggle to re- 
move discrimination ) 

19 “Women in the Law” (what women 
have brought law practice) 

26 “Seafaring Women’’ 


Dec. 5 


IDEAS THAT CAME TRUE 
Thursdays—2 :00—2:30 P.M. 
Dec. 7 Yankee Doodle and the British King 
14 In Carpenter’s Hall 
21 “Proclaim Liberty Throughout All the 
Land” 


NBC—Blue 


THE TORCH OF PROGRESS 
Fridays—6:00-—6:15 P.M. 
Dec. 1 People Who Lived in Phoenicia 
8 People Who Lived in Homeric Hellas 
15 People Who Lived in Asia Minor and 
the Grecian Isles 
22 People Who Lived in Athens 
29 People Who Lived in Greater Hellas 


NBC—Red 


Motion Picture Department 


ALBERT E. MCKINLEY, JR. 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 


FEATURE PICTURES 


NORTHWEST PASSAGE 


This film presents an historical picture of the 
days when the state of Maine was still a frontier 
and men still dreamed of discovering a northwest 
passage to the Orient. Pre-revolutionary War events 
provide a setting for the story of Major Robert 


Rogers, an interesting figure in Colonial history. 

Produced by Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer. Producer, 
Hunt Stromberg. Director, King Vidor. From the 
novel by Kenneth Roberts. 

The cast includes: Spencer Tracy, Robert Young, 
Laraine Day, Walter Brennan, Donald MacBride, 
Isabel Jewell, Helen MacKeller, Lunsden Hare and 
Regis Toomy. 
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SHORT PICTURES 

THE 

Vitaphone presents in this color feature a vivid 
picture of the events leading up to the inception of 
the Monroe Doctrine and what the doctrine has 


MONROE DOCTRINE 


since meant to the country. Among the characters 
portrayed in this film are the following: James 
Madison, Henry Clay, Daniel Webster, John Quincy 
Adams, James K. Polk, Millard Fillmore, Grover 
Cleveland, William H. Seward and King Ferdinand 
of Spain. 


Book Reviews and Book Notes 


Edited by HEATHCOTE HEINDEL 


University of Pennsylvania 


Knowledge for What? The Place of Social Science 
in American Culture. By Robert S. Lynd. 
Princeton: Princeton University Press, 1939. 
Pp. x, 268. $2.50. 

Eighty years have come and gone, since Spencer's 
What Knowledge Is of Most Worth? appeared. 
Lynd’s Knowledge for What? challenges the educa- 
tional world, at least a large area of it, in a similar 
spirit. Spencer's plea was for useful knowledge; 
Lynd’s is for the same. Spencer’s world was an ex- 
panding, hopeful one. Ours, is a contracting, some- 
what disillusioned one; but Lynd is not an apostle of 
despair. The past years have been filled with victories 
for the natural scientists, who have moved forward 
with confidence constantly augmented by success. The 
social scientists, less courageous and confident, oper- 
ating in the most difficult and dangerous field of 
human relations, have limited themselves chiefly to 
retrospection and description, and have protected 
the “inner sanctuary of the vested system.” 

Lynd holds that social science has a larger func- 
tion, a more significant destiny, if its devotees will 
but recognize it, unite their efforts upon matters of 
moment, and refuse to be mere technical experts, 
each engrossed in his narrow specialty. But to give 
themselves whole heartedly and fearlessly to these 
practical matters of moment involves the social 
scientists in difficulties: first, that “utmost exercise 
of free intelligence,”’ regarded as a sine qua non for 
scientific work, will most frequently be in danger 
of restraint in the social science field; second, ad- 
ministrators and many others in university circles are 
apt to hold that the function of education is to 
“make rounded men,” to cultivate ripe judgment 
and “‘ability to meet the varied problems of life’ 
for this is safer and invites less opposition than 
going ahead boldly to attack the problems of our 
controversial world. Lynd does not say so, but the 
reviewer infers that he would regard Hutchins’ pre- 
occupation with Aristotle and Aquinas as a flight 
from reality. The third difficulty, though interrelated 
with the two mentioned, concerns the social sciences 
and social scientists themselves, and it is to this that 


the author devotes most of his attention. To date, 
the social sciences have been atomistic and exclusive. 
Nowhere has there been a successful effort at in- 
tegration of the whole, though some apparently 
looked to history as a discipline which should even- 
tually construct a mosaic out of all the parts (when 
all the data are in), while others, the sociologists, 
laudably aimed to construct a science of society. 
Both hopes have been disappointed. History has 
tended to be markedly atomistic; sociology’s failure 
is not so much a reflection upon itself, as an indica- 
tion of the degree of isolationism “. . . of the several 
social sciences which the new science sought to 
integrate.’’ (p. 14) The author recognizes a “ grow- 
ing insistence’’ in the post-World War period that 
the social sciences throw down their isolating walls 
(reflected in the organization of the Social Science 
Research Council, 1923), but holds that the move- 
ment has been retarded by the emphasis on refined, 
quantitative measurement, applied to “old problems 
and concepts at the core of each discipline.” There 
has been a resultant failure to ‘restate old problems 
in a wider context’’ and to face new problems situ- 
ated in no-man’s land between the traditional fields 
of specialization. 

The elevation of the social sciences to a role of 
significance, is to be expected in proportion as its 
devotees apply their techniques to significant prob- 
lems. ‘If the problem is wizened, the data are but 
footnotes to the insignificant.” (p. 202) The signif- 
icant problem is thus Lynd’s key to integration of 
the social sciences. Each specialty, each technique, 
must be levied upon to make its contribution to a 
solution of problems that matter. 

The author agrees with Mr. W. M. Davis as to 
the value of ‘‘outrageous’’ hypotheses, and discusses 
a dozen important problems and hypotheses posed 
by life today, a few of which we restate in greatly 
abbreviated form. First is the problem arising from 
contradictions among institutions and from erratic 
dependence on planning at some points and reliance 
on /aissez-faire at others. The hypothesis is that only 
by large and extensive planning and control, in 
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numerous areas now left to individual choice, can 
our culture grow in serviceability; and social science 
must determine where and how such planning is 
to be extended so as to serve human ends. (pp. 
208-209) 

The fourth problem centers in the fact that pri- 
vate capitalism, which worked with a certain effec- 
tiveness in the rough world of our frontier develop- 
ment, proves to be a “crude, recklessly wasteful, 
and destructive instrument’ in our more interde- 
pendent complex society. The hypothesis is that 
private capitalism ‘‘does not now operate, and prob- 
ably cannot be made to operate, to assure the amount 
of general welfare to which the present stage of our 
technological skills and intelligence entitle us; and 
other ways of managing our economy need therefore 
to be explored.”” (p. 220) 

Fifth is the problem arising from our assertions 
and beliefs about the “equality of men which are 
at variance with the findings of biology and psy- 
chology. The hypothesis: is that democracy’s chance 
for survival would be greater if we definitely recog- 
nized the inequality of men and effected an adjust- 
ment of “freedom and responsibility to ability.” 
(p. 228) 

Sixth, there is the problem which proceeds from 
our traditional emphasis on man as a rational being, 
our faith in man’s capacity to ‘use his head,’” where- 
as science shows man “basically emotional in his 
motivations,’ capable only spasmodically of “taking 
thought in order to direct his actions.’” The hypoth- 
esis is that there is a greater chance of securing 
“coherent, constructive behavior from persons if 
we recognize the large degree of irrationality that 
is natural to them . . .” and make appropriate social 
adjustments. (p. 234) ; 

The seventh stated problem concerns a long es- 
tablished reliance on “education’’ which is supposed 
to result in gradual improvement of men’s know!- 
edge and a consequent disappearance of our prob- 
lems. The difficulty seems to be that this progress in 
education does not keep pace with, much less di- 
minish, the supply of problems. The hypothesis ts: 
“If major changes are required in order to cope with 
present problems in our culture, it is impossible to 
rely primarily upon popular education to effect such 
changes.” Especially is this true, Lynd says, ‘when 
a culture’s economic life line is in jeopardy” and 
“privately interested pressure-blocs’’ tend more and 
more to coerce education. (pp. 236-237) 

Other hypotheses have to do with the problems 
of war, religion, the continuance of democracy as 
an active principle, class conflict, integration of ur- 
ban life, and the unbalance and strains that proceed 
from a marked readiness for change in certain areas 
and a marked antipathy to it in others. 

A brief note can give but a fragmentary, imper- 


fect glimpse into the author’s pages, which every 
student of society will want to read—and, perhaps, 
dispute. While all chapters are significant, the piéce 
de résistance is spread on the table of “Some Out- 
rageous Hypotheses.” Mr. Lynd would encourage 
social students to make their field a science; but this 
“social science must inevitably accept for itself the 
role of bringing to the lagging culture not peace but 
a sword.” Such an heroic instrument will not fit 
every hand, obviously; but those who take it may 
have the reward of being long remembered: ‘‘Deeds 
without danger wrought,” says Pindar in the Sixth 
Olympian, are not long honored; “but if aught of 
glory be through peril sought, many remember 
then.” 
THOMAS Woopy 
University of Pennsylvania 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 


The Rise of American Naval Power, 1776-1918. By 
Harold and Margaret Sprout. Princeton: 
Princeton University Press, 1939. Pp. vii, 398. 
Illustrated. $3.75. 

The Sprouts are students of politics and foreign 
policy. Unlike previous works on American naval 
history, this is not an account of the Navy in action, 
but “an attempt to assemble the historic pattern of 
conditions, institutions, events, ideas, motives, and 
personalities which have shaped the course of 
American naval development.” This illuminating 
study concerns: ‘‘(1) The problem of naval defense 
as envisaged by different persons, groups, classes, 
and sections, at each stage in the territorial and 
politico-economic expansion of the United States; 
(2) the continuing historic debate over the nature 
and scope of the Navy’s functions in peace as well 
as in war; (3) the arguments of successive genera- 
tions as to the size and kind of navy required to per- 
form these functions; (4) the evolution of ideas as 
to principles of naval strategy and warfare; (5) the 
strategic and political implications of advances in 
naval architecture and technology; (6) the similar 
implications of changing ideas as to the organiza- 
tion, disposition, and management of the forces 
afloat; (7) the like implications of the problems of 
Navy-Department and navy-yard administration; 
(8) the processes of formulating and enacting naval 
legislation within the American governmental sys- 
tem; (9) the respective roles of organized groups 
and of unorganized public opinion; and (10) the 
international repercussions and consequences of the 
rise of American naval power.” 

Twenty chapters are devoted to these ten lines of 
investigation. These chapters coincide with definite 
periods in the development of American naval 
policy. The material for this study was obtained by a 
very thorough use of published sources and _sec- 
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ondary writings. No formal bibliography is pro- 
vided, but the analytical index covers the materials 
cited in the footnotes. Little use appears to have 
been made of manuscript material, but the vast 
quantity of printed matter available provides an 
adequate basis for a work of this character. 

In this book the authors have produced a very 
worth-while study, which cannot but be regarded 
as one of the foremost contributions to American 
naval history. Of more than academic interest, it 
should appeal to government officials, Congressmen 
and naval officers alike. A second volume on the 
period from 1918 to the present is now under prep- 
aration. 

HenrY P. BEERS 
The National Archives 
Washington, D.C. 


Federal Administrators. By Arthur W. Macmahon 
and John D. Millett. New York: Columbia 
University Press, 1939. Pp. xiv, 524. $4.50. 

What kind of men do we need as high adminis- 
trators, between the Department Secretary at the 
top and the operating divisions below? What kind 
of men have we been getting? 

These are the questions which the authors have 
set out to answer. In doing so they have used both 
an analytical and a biographical method. They have 
sought first, to analyze the chief types of activities 
involved in Federal department administration, and 
second, to give some estimate of the former experi- 
ence and present equipment of those personalities 
which have saute the positions of Under-Secre- 
tary, Assistant Secretary, Bureau Chief, Advisory 
Aide and other high posts. This is a most ambitious 
project. . 

The three main objectives of departmental or 
ganization and management, as the authors see them 
are: 

1—To enable the department head to deal with 
questions of policy, 

2—To promote coérdination both in and outside 
of the department, 

3—To free the energies of the operating divisions 
and offices below by protecting them from outside 
pressures and interference and from the entangle- 
ments of red tape. 

Taking up first the Under-Secretaries and Assist- 
ant Secretaries, the authors find that these are almost 
invariably chosen for political or other reasons. Fre- 
quently they are not even selected by the Secretary 
himself but are thrust upon him by political pres 
sure. A typical example is quoted from the Senate 
hearing in January, 1938. Secretary Ickes was 
quizzed by Senator Pittman on the nomination of 


Mr. West as follows: 


“At the time the position of Under-Secretary was 
created, did you present the appointment of Mr. 
West?” 

“No; I did not. I answer under protest.” 

The authors thus bring out in sharp relief the 
curious fact that department heads have as their re- 
sponsible subordinates men whom they did not 
choose and in some cases, did not want. 

How has all this affected the three objectives of 
department management above noted? The authors’ 
answer is, political selection, i.¢e., appointment by 
President with Senate confirmation, interferes with 
them all. We are not getting the personnel re- 
quired. 

Below the position of Assistant Secretary, the 
Bureau Chiefs in general are less political in selec- 
tion and tenure of office. Twenty-seven of the sixty- 
two bureau chiefs studied were in the competitive 
classified service. Several others, while not so pro- 
tected in tenure, have in fact been retained because 
of their long service and efhciency. The authors see 
no reason why all bureau chiefs should not be placed 
in the classified service. 

The book marks a notable and praise-worthy de- 
parture from the stereotyped grooves of study in 
public administration. The plan of making first, a 
job analysis and second, a record of the job-holders 
is a welcome adaptation of industrial research meth- 
ods to government administration in the higher 
rounds. The authors are also to be congratulated 
upon the impartiality which they have shown in 
dealing both with personalities and partisan ideas. 

In view of these conspicuous merits the defects 
in treatment seem minor. Some will ask, 
How can a recital of the records and experience 
of various place-holders give a well-founded con- 
clusion on the effectiveness of their work? Ought 
not the record be completed by a more detailed 
estimate of their capabilities? This has been done 
in only a few Other readers will ask for a 
more specialized analysis of the needs of depart- 
ment man agement, 
collection of 


reade rs 


cases. 


notably such as is given in the 
“Papers on Public Administration”’ 
edited by Dr. Gulick and others. And the layman 
will surely ask, Why need so much of the book 
be phrased in the de-hydrated language of the aca- 
demic classroom? Would not the work have a 
wider influence if the straight-forward thinking 
which it contains were put into plain words? Aside 
from these matters of lesser weight, the 
have rendered a distinct service to the 
the art of public administration. 


authors 
science and 
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University of Pennsylvania 
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Hunger and History. By E. Parmalee Prentice. New 
York: Harper & Brothers, 1939. Pp. xvii, 269. 
Illustrated. $3.00. 

Because he has always lived in a hungry world, 
man has of necessity been primarily concerned with 
the struggle for his daily bread. The consequences 
of that struggle are told in this fascinating volume. 
With an impressive array of little-known facts from 
little-known sources the author describes the foods 
which have been man’s chief nourishment from the 
beginning of human:history to the present day. Such 
topics as the banquets of the ancient world, the usc 
of acorns for making bread, the invention of mod- 
ern harness, the introduction of potatoes into 
Europe, the establishment of market gardens and 
the history of the dairy industry (one- sixth of the 
book is devoted to this) are treated in a novel and 
interesting fashion. And throughout this mass of 
detailed and sometimes ill-assorted data runs a chal- 
lenging thesis. The history of mankind, according 
to Mr. Prentice, is divided into a period of many 
centuries of hunger and slavery and a period of less 
than a century and a half of abundance and free- 
dom. Food and freedom are associated as cause and 
effect. Without plenty democracy cannot exist, for 

“hard conditions make hard governments.” ‘Every 

person in our western world should know that there 

is no assurance that the present conditions of com- 
fort can continue. ... We have had Abundance and 

Freedom and Democracy, and it may be that these 

are not three sisters as we had thought them, but 

three names for one heavenly visitor whose stay on 
earth may be short.” 

A bibliography of older books on the subject, 
with the names of libraries which they can be 
found, and a number of attractive illustrations add 
to the value of the work. 


NORMAN D. PALMER 
Colby College 


Waterville, Maine 


School and Community. A Publication of the Re- 
gents Inquiry. By Julius B. Maller. New York: 
McGraw- Hill Book Company, 1939. Pp. 359. 
Illustrated. $3.50. 


This seibbtication, one of a series of The Regents 
Inquiry into the Character and Cost of Public Edu- 
cation in the State of New York, is a study of the 
demographic and economic background of educa 
tion in New York. This inquiry was undertaken in 
order to find out what the educational system of the 
state 1s accomplishing; how well its total program 
fits present-day needs; what the costs of that pro 


gram are and should be; to assist the Regents in 


considering the present needs and problems of the 


school system and in reformulating the fundamental 
educational policies of the state. 

Dr. Maller based his report upon a study of fifty 
communities with various social and economic back- 
grounds. The first general conclusion “‘is that educa- 
tional planning for a given community must be 
based upon its specific nature and background.” 

‘Educational needs involve more than the mere 
number of school children,’”’ he says, ‘Such factors 
as delinquency, criminality, illiteracy, and defective- 
ness are indicative of very significant educational 
needs. The work of the school must be articulated 
with the activities of other agencies concerned with 
child welfare.” As part of his study, Dr. Maller 
presents a table comparing the distribution of jobs 
in 1920 and 1930. This table shows a definite de- 
cline in the percentage of workers engaged in man- 
ufacturing and mechanical industries, and a corfe- 
sponding increase in trades, clerical work, and ‘“‘mis- 
cellaneous’” jobs. In these situations, Dr. Maller 
points out, the schools must recognize an opportu- 
nity for vocational guidance and preparation. 

According to Dr. Maller, both occupational rec- 
ords and school enrollment statistics indicate a prob- 
able decline in the demand for elementary school 
teachers, a continued demand for well-qualified sec- 
ondary school teachers, and a slight increase in the 
number of college positions. “However,” he quali- 
fies, “such changes in educational policy as drastic 
reduction in the size of classes, increased emphasis 
of problems of the individual pupil may profoundly 
affect these trends.”’ 

In my opinion the Maller study will be valuable 
in that it will serve to focus public attention anew 
on the close relation between school and community. 
It will accelerate the present trend for improvement. 
The findings in this report should prove valuable to 
the entire country. It should be studied by all teach- 
ers interested in the welfare of the children, the com- 
munity, and the schools. 

IRWIN A. ECKHAUSER 
Washington Junior High School 
Mount Vernon, New York 


Lester F. Ward, the American Aristotle. By Samuel 
eek Durham, N.C.: Duke University 
Press, 1939. Pp. xiti, 591. $5.00. 

The Duke University sociological series begins its 
career with the handsome and long-awaited sum- 
mary and interpretation of Ward’s sociology. It is 
a pity that a new series should be launched as Har- 
vard’s also was (T. N. Carver: Essentials of Social 
Evolution) with a look backwards. Mr. Chugerman 
shows slight familiarity with sociological thought 
since the death of his idol, and no respect for it. 
His devoted work of hero-worship is accompanied 
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by insults for all who do not kneel with him at the 
shrine and vociferous demands for the recognition 
of his hero as greater than Comte or Spencer, a 
noble giant compared to such pygmies as Sumner 
and Giddings. 

That his American Aristotle is being forgotten 
is a source of much bitter feeling to Mr. Chuger- 
man, who derives a sad satisfaction from cataloging 
those who have sinned by neglecting Ward. He 
might have added the scant attention paid Ward by 
Parrington’s Main Currents in American Thought 
and The Cambridge History of American Literature. 
The reviewer can only say that having read what 
Mr. Chugerman says well and fully, and knowing 
quite well what scorn Mr. Chugerman will have for 
all the unconverted, he still believes that Ward will 
go right on sinking into a deeper and deeper ob- 
scurity. The author has given us the beautifully ar- 
ticulated skeleton of a very dead man. 

Students whose professional duty it is to re- 
examine the thought of yesteryear will find this vol- 
ume indispensable. Ward’s thoughts on the universe 
are culled from all his works and expounded in an 
orderly, logical, progressive manner from science 
and philosophy as foundations and methods to 
meliorism as the final goal and application. Readers 
may feel themselves spared the necessity of examin- 
ing Ward himself; they should on no account fail 
to consider more fully than Mr. Chugerman the 
criticisms that may be made of his theories. 

Ward was intellectually rapacious and had a hu- 
morless self-confident dogmatism that approached 
genius. He is the American myth of log-cabin 
through night-school to mastery incarnate. He is 
an amazing and a typically American figure, but that 
does not mean that we must turn the clock back a 
generation and find in him all wisdom, the perfect 
mentor for politics and science alike. 

W. REx CRAWFORD 
University of Pennsylvania 


Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 


When Youth Leave School. A Publication of The 
Regents Inquiry. By R. E. Eckert and T. O. 
Marshall. New York: McGraw-Hill Book 
Company, 1938. Pp. 360. $3.00. 

This publication is another of the series spon- 
sored by the Regents Inquiry of the State of New 
York. It is presented in two parts. The first, written 
by Dr. Ruth E. Eckert of the University of Min- 
nesota is a survey of the abilities, interests and 
future plans of young people leaving or graduating 
from the New York secondary schools. The second 
part, written by Professor Thomas O. Marshall of 
the University of Rochester is an interesting inter- 
view study of pupils who have left school. 

In their report on youth, Dr. Eckert and Pro- 
fessor Marshall, feel that in many respects the high 


schools of New York fail to prepare youth ade- 
quately. In many respects the authors feel that the 
curriculum does not meet the needs of the students, 
The authors declare that the secondary schools meet 
the needs of boys better than of girls, that they are 
still ‘‘boys’ high schools.” 

Dr. Eckert in her report records evidence of in- 
effective preparation, and of students leaving school 
before completing the high school course. Only one 
in six had achieved eighth grade standards in both 
reading comprehension and arithmetic operations. 
Among high school graduates, only one in ten failed 
to come up to eighth grade proficiency standards in 
tool subjects. She suggests that the school, instead 
of relying on formal class work, focus its program 
“more directly and sharply on systematic prepara- 
tion for the tasks that lie beyond the classroom, af- 
fording each boy or girl the type of training most 
appropriate for him individually.” She further rec- 
ommends that the school describe as accurately as 
possible the specific competences of each pupil who 
leaves school regardless of whether or not he gradu- 
ates. This she writes, ‘should be a record of not 
merely of scholastic performance, but of actual abil- 
ities and attitudes he possesses, especially in areas 
directly related to vocational and social adjustment.” 

Mr. Marshall, as a result of his interview study 
with students who left school, found that the guid- 
ance program for pupils offered by the schools was, 
decidedly inadequate. He reports that most of the 
former pupils stated that they had no advice about 
the curriculum at the time they made a curriculum 
choice; that elective courses were usually chosen 
without guidance; that the schools had little direct 
influence on the vocational choices of the pupils; that 
“school officers frequently gave misinformation with 
regard to the value of courses given by proprietary 
schools,”’ and that few schools retained contact with 
their former students. 

This report is a painstaking one. It is of value not 
only to New York, but to schools throughout the 
country. The authors should have kept in mind that 
despite shortcomings, the New York schools have 
done commendable work, both academically and 
vocationally. For the past twenty-five years, schools 
and administrators have endeavored to make the 
curriculum fit the needs of students for democratic 
life. Changes are continually being made in New 
York schools by progressive educators for prepara- 
tion for effective living. The report on the other 
hand does point out instances and shortcomings that 
may be used by educators for evaluation and rededi- 
cation. Every teacher imbued with the desire to 
assist youth will find this volume a stimulating and 
challenging one. 

IRWIN A. ECKHAUSER 
Washington Junior High School 
Mount Vernon, New York 
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Education and the Neu 
Breed. New York: 


1939. Pp. xx. 237. 


Realism. By Frederick S: 
The Macmillan Company, 
$2.00. 

A book dealing with the underlying philosophy 
of the two leading educational movements of today 
has been needed for some time. This volume not 
only does that but presents a third, compromise 
theory. Modern education presents two divergent 
schools of theory and practice, the Realists and the 
Progressives. The Realists have been responsible for 


‘tests and measurements, school surveys, the dis- 


creditment of mental discipline, the recognition of 


individual differences, the objective determination 
of curriculum materials, and the initiation of the 
guidance movement.”’ The Progressives, on the other 
hand, have caused a fundamental change in educa- 
tional practice by “increasing ernphasis upon the 
freedom of the individual, the condemnation of 
authority, the discreditment of systematic and _ se- 
quential learning, the enthronement of the immedi- 
ate and the local, and the distrust of the past and 
the remote.” 

Dr. Breed develops a third point of view: 
Realism. This school 


New 
“faces squarely the problem of 
discipline because it recognizes the necessity of some 
limitation of individual freedom and interest.” It 
discards the Progressive belief in incidentalism and 


adopts the Realists’ opposing doctrine of guidance. 
Educational guidance is supplied by the teacher not 
by the individual interest of the pupil. The Liberal 
Realist also escapes the paralysis of skepticism by 
taking action according to evidence and modifying 
action as better evidence is disclosed. It makes per- 
sonality less a dictator of destiny, more a demo- 
cratic spirit that discovers its way of life in co- 
operation with external fortes. 

Teachers and students should study this volume 
in order to understand and appreciate the present 
trends in education as well as to justify and defend 
their particular philosophy whether it be Progressive, 
Realistic or the New Realism. 

J. Lewis STOCKTON 
Erasmus Hall High School 
New York, New York 


TEXTBOOKS AND OTHER TEACHING 
AIDS 


Social Deviation. By James Ford. New York: The 
Macmillan Company, 1939. Pp. ix, 602. $3.50. 

In the preface to the volume under review Pro- 
fessor Ford recognizes two types of ‘‘deviations”’ 
from prevailing social norms, namely, those that 
are valued positively and those that are valued 
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negatively. The present work is limited to a con- 
sideration of those of the latter type. Discussion 
of the former is promised in a later publication on 
Community Organization. 

This exclusive attention to aspects of personality 
and the social order which are generally regarded 
as undesirable has resulted in a selection of subject 
matter essentially similar to that of texts previously 
published in the field of social pathology. Part I 
undertakes to define the scope, history, and objec- 
tives of this field of study; Part II deals with the 
pathology of the individual under the familiar sub- 
topics of ‘‘physical’’ and ‘‘mental” handicaps; Part 
III is concerned primarily with poverty and other 
products of economic disorganization; Part IV con- 
siders the pathology of the family and group life; 
a concluding section, Part V, deals with problems 
of prevention and social reorganization. 

Throughout, the author emphasizes the complex- 
ity of the various problems considered and warns 
against easy explanations or solutions in terms of 
single causal factors. The book is exceptionally 
well documented and the statistical and other 
materials are up to date. At the conclusion of each 
chapter there is a list of discussion questions, topics 
for assigned reports and a selection of references 
for supplementary reading. The volume should find 
wide acceptance as a text for college courses in 
social pathology. 

T. G. STANDING 
Oklahoma A. and M. College 
Stillwater, Oklahoma 


Living with Others. By John A. Kinneman and 


Robert S. Ellwood. Boston: Houghton Mif- 
flin Company, 1939. Pp. xii, 531. Illustrated. 
$1.72. 


This textbook is designed for use in the senior 
high school. The point of view is well expressed 
in the preface: “The material has been confined 
strictly to the institutional approach. This is an 
important consideration because some educators be- 
lieve we should study problems exclusively. Possi- 
bly we should study institutions to learn how prob- 
lems arise from them.”’ 

The authors first analyze the nature of institu- 
tions and their place in society. They then proceed 
to a description of those institutions most closely 
affecting us. The approach is to show the great 
changes which have come about in the last few 
years due to the rapid industrialization of our 
country. They then point out problems which have 
arisen because institutions have not changed to meet 
the new social order. 

The style is straightforward and descriptive, en- 
livened here and there with short case incidents. 


It is regrettable that there are not more case studies. 
Many of the generalizations acceptable to adults 
with wide background in the social sciences are not 
readily perceived by the meager evidence presented. 
The previews and exploratory questions to each 
chapter I consider superior to the summarizing ques- 
tions and problems at the end of each chapter. Too 
often these latter are stereotype exercises and do not 
indicate as wide an opportunity for pupil activities 
and thinking as is desirable in this type of course. 
No menton is made of the excellent material avail- 
able in pamphlet form. 

The book does merit careful consideration for 
use by more than average pupils, or as supplemen 
tary reference for high school sociology and prob- 
lems of democracy. 

Victor E. PITKIN 
Walter S. Parker Jr. High School 
Reading, Massachusetts 


Economics: Principles and Problems. By Edward L. 
Korey and Edmond J. Runge. New York: 
Longmans Green and Company, 1939. Pp. 687. 
Illustrated. $1.80. 

This text deviates from the customary division of 
the subject matter in economics and has been de- 


signed on a plan of thirteen units. The authors are 


to be commended: (1) For the excellent treatment 
of Unit III, “Our Capitalistic System”; both sides 
have been presented fairly. Unit VII, “Workers and 
Wages,” another subject that often leads to con- 
troversy, has been presented impartially. (2) For 
the organization of the bibliography. References 
have been made not to texts but to further reading 
which includes books on the student’s level. (3) For 
the provisions that have been made for the slow, 
average and bright classes. (4) For the correlation 
of economics and history, and the numerous pictures, 
graphs and charts that have been carefully selected. 
The text takes up only the fund: umentals, But 
problems at the end of the chapters require thought 
and offer concrete cases for class discussion. This is 
an ideal book for schools that are using the Unit 
method of instruction or are in the process of de- 

veloping it. 
Davip W. HARR 

Olney High School 

Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 


General Sociology. By Verne Wright and M. C. 
Elmer. New York: ‘piesa and Rinehart, 1939. 

Pp. xil, 655. $3.7 
Professors Wright ind Elmer of the University 
of Pittsburgh have written a convenient introduc- 
tory text; perhaps one should add, very introductory. 
They make no pretense at writing for “the advanced 
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student,” so that one can scarcely complain about 
their omission of any discussion of the current con- 
tributions of Sorokin, Parsons, Linton, Merton and 
other scholars. Even Waller’s work on the family 
is barely mentioned. Up-to-date-ness is evidenced, 
however, in the bibliographies at the end of each 
chapter, which include so recent a work as Powder- 
maker's After Freedom. 

There is a glossary of technical terms which 
seeks to solve complex questions of definition in 
acrobatically brief fashion: e.g., “Cultural lag. A 
part of a culture which does not change as rapidly 
as a part to which it is closely related.” One may 
question the real educative value of a glossary in a 
work of this sort. The book is largely expository 
in style, with copious citations from other writers. 
Despite, admirable efforts to the contrary, sentiments 
occasionally creep in. The authors are mistaken in 
their etymology of the term “‘caste.”’ It comes from 
the Latin via the Portuguese and originally meant 
“pure’’ and by derivation “breed” or “‘tribe,”” rather 
than “lineage.” 

E. Y. HARTSHORNE 
Harvard University 
Cambridge, Massachusetts 


BOOK NOTES 


The Yankee Cheese Box. By Robert Stanley Mc- 
Cordock. Philadelphia: Dorrance and Com- 
pany, 1938. Pp. 470. $3.00. 

Although its title suggests a history of the Monv- 
tor, the purpose of this book is to relate the com- 
plete story of both the Monitor and the Merrimack 
(called the Merrimac by most historians and re- 
named the V/rginia by the Confederates). 

In greater detail than has hitherto been at- 
tempted, and partly from previously unused manu- 
script scources, the author narrates the full story 
of these two famous ironclads which, it is made 
further evident by this book, played important 
roles in the evolution of the modern warship. About 
a fourth of the work is used to tell of the origin 
and construction of the two vessels and of the battle 
of March 9, 1862. The preparations made thereafter 
by both the Confederates and the Federals for an- 
other encounter are described. Caution prevailed, 
however, and the “Iron Monster’ and the ‘Cheese 
Box’’ did not again test their strength. Their careers 
were short-lived, in fact, for in May the Merrimac 
was destroyed by the Confederates upon their with- 
drawal from Norfolk, and in December the Monitor 
sank in a gale off Cape Hatteras. Much space is 
given to public reactions to the spectacular conflict 
in Hampton Roads and its possible direful conse- 
quences. 

Thorough research has gone into the production 


of this volume. Most of the information regarding 
sources is in the sixty pages of references following 
the main body of the book. The value of the work 
would have been enhanced by the inclusion of an 
index. 

Dr. McCordock has produced a readable sum- 
mary of the facts concerning these two notable 
vessels. 


H. P. B. 


Tudor Puritanism: A Chapter in the History of 
Idealism. By M. M. Knappen. Chicago: Uni- 
versity of Chicago Press, 1939. Pp. xii, 555. 
$4.00. 

This work will be a revelation to the casual stu- 
dent of English history, who is apt to think of 
Puritanism as a phenomenon of the Stuart era. The 
Lollards and the Marian martyrs are familiar 
enough, and hint at an earlier origin, but a picture 
of the unbroken evolution of left-wing Protestant- 
ism has been lacking. This lack the present volume 
capably supplies, connecting the movement with 
the Medieval background from which it drew so 
much. “Whereas seventeenth-century Puritanism 
was, for all practical purposes, sectarian, largely 
dependent on lay support, and rarely more than 
national in its outlook, in the earlier century it 
was an international, clerical, movement which 
championed a state church.”” It was the Elizabethan 
vestarian controversy which set the Puritan against 
a form of church government with which he at 
first had little quarrel. This evolved into parlia- 
mentary opposition and finally into a willingness 
to resist the sovereign by force of arms. Anyone 
having a genuine interest in the subject will find 
this study eminently readable. 


h. DD. 


PERTINENT PAMPHLETS 


Child Labor Facts, 1939-1940. By Gertrude Folks 
Zimand. October, 1939. National Child Labor 
Committee, 419 Fourth Avenue, New York 
City. 25 cents. 

A review of the extent of child labor in the 
United States since 1880, a summary of the occupa- 
tions of children, and a brief account of federal and 
state child labor legislation. Useful for the class- 
room. 


British White Paper Concerning Poland, etc. Inter- 
national Conciliation, No. 353. New York: 
Carnegie Endowment for International Peace, 
October, 1939. 5 cents. 

Includes also outline of German white books, 

President Roosevelt’s Address, Sept, 21, 1939. 
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Unemployment Relief and the Unemployed in the 
San Francisco Bay Region, 1929-1934. By 
Emily H. Huntington. Berkeley: University of 
California Press. 1939. Pp. xi, 106. 

Based on years in 1929, 1932 and 1934 when 
unemployment relief was largely a county respon- 


sibility. 


Studies in Early Graduate Education. By W. Car- 
son Ryan. New York: Carnegie Foundation 
for the Advancement of Teaching, 1939. Bul- 
letin No. 30. Pp. viii, 167. 

Stressing Johns Hopkins, Clark, 
versity of Chicago. 


and the Uni- 


Giddy Minds and Foreign Quarrels. By Charles A. 
Beard. New York: The Macmillan Company, 
1939. Pp. 87. 50 cents. 
A plea to remain aloof. 


CURRENT PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED 


Europe from the Renaissance to Waterloo. By Robert 
Ergang. Boston: D. C. Heath and Company, 
1939. Pp. xvii, 752, xxxvi. Illustrated. $4.00. 

Begins with the rise of national states, and in- 
cludes in addition to politics and economics, cul- 
tural and scientific discussion. 


Foundations of Western Civilization. By W. J. Bos- 
senbrook and Rolf Johannesen. Vol. I. Boston: 
D. C. Heath and Company, 1939. Pp. xxi, 
695. Illustrated. $3.75. 
Begins with ninety pages on Orieatal civiliza- 
tions and proceeds to the seventeenth century. 


Bryce’s American Commonwealth: Fiftieth Anniver- 
sary. Edited by Robert C. Brooks. New York: 
The Macmillan Company, 1939, Pp. xii, 245. 
$2.50. 
A large scale book review of the great classic 
on American government in the light of fifty years 
of subsequent history. 


Words That Won the War. By James R. Mock 
and Cedric Larson, Princeton: Princeton Uni- 
versity Press, 1939. Pp. xvi, 372. Illustrated. 
$3.75. 

The first story of the Committee on Public In- 
formation, America’s ‘‘propaganda ministry” 
the World War. 


during 


The Heritage of America; Readings in American 
History. Edited by Henry Steele Commager 
and Allan Nevins. Boston: Little. Brown and 


Illu 


Company, 1939. Pp. xxiv, 
School edition, $2.40. 
Readings for high school students; excerpts from 
252 vivid narratives with explanatory notes. 


1152. trated, 


Heroes of the Air. By Chelsea Fraser. New York: 
Thomas Y. Crowell Company, 1939. Pp. xi, 
846. Maps. $2.50. 

The new printing includes the memorable flights 

of 1938. 


Modern Europe. By Harrison C. Thomas and W. A. 
Hamm. New York: Henry Holt and Com- 
pany, 1939. Pp. x, 854. Illustrated. Revised. 
$2.24. 

Revisions of a high school text with new em- 
phasis and perspective. 


Major Social Institutions. By Constantine Panunzio. 
New York: The Macmillan Company, 1939. 
Pp. xxi, 609. $3.50. 


factors and institutional 
well as institutions for college student. 


Discusses processes as 


The Log Book of a Young Immigrant. 
M. Larson. Northfiel 1, Minn.: 
American Historical Association, 
318. $3.00. 


By Laurence 

Norwegian- 
1939. Pp. vit, 
An intellectual autobiography of a well-known 
historian. 


Government of Cities in the United States. By 
Harold Zink. New York: The Macmillan Com- 
pany, 1939. Pp. xti, 636. $3.50. 

A textbook to fit in with recent developments, 
progress in municipal research, and the addition of 
more elaborate courses in colleges. 
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